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And  you  have  conquered  yoi’.r  dislike  to  leaving  Eng¬ 
land,  Tom :  I  am  so  glad  I  I  felt  certain  you  would  give 
in  to  all  our  wishes,  and  see  the  wisdom  of  what  we  sug¬ 
gested  to  you.” 

“Well,  1  am  not  so  certain  about  that.  Ally:  I  don’t  go 
in  for  magnanimity ;  and  I  believe  there  is  just  that  touch 
of  obstinacy  in  my  nature  which  would  induce  me  to  run 
counter  to  any  proposition  which  I  saw  being  very  hardly 
pressed.  But  when  the  suggestion  was  backed  as  it  has 
been  in  this  instance,  I  could  not  possibly  doubt  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  those  who  made  it.  And  so,  as  you  see,  I  am 
offl  ” 

The  place  where  occurred  the  conversation,  a  fragment 
of  which  has  just  been  given,  was  a  broad  gravelled  path, 
the  favorite  promenade  of  such  of  those  worthy  towns¬ 
people  at  Southampton  as  prefer  the  beauties  of  nature  to 
the  attractions  of  the  shops  in  the  High  Street.  On  one 
side  of  it  was  the  broad  water,  glistening  in  the  bright, 
cheerful,  October  sun ;  on  the  other  a  large  strip  of  green¬ 
sward,  fringed  on  the  far  side  with  a  row  of  shining,  white¬ 
faced  lodging-houses  and  hotels.  On  the  promenade,  the 
grim  cannons  —  trophies  taken  during  the  Russian  war  — 
were  surrounded  by  happy  children,  fearlessly  climbing 
upon  the  now  innocuous  engines  of  death ;  a  few  boatmen 
were  lazily  pulling  about  within  hailing  distance  of  the 
shore ;  some  young  men  were  intent  on  watching  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  two  dogs,  who  were  making  a  neck-and-neck  race 
for  a  stick  which  had  been  thrown  into  the  water  for  them 
to  fetch,  and  the  whole  scene  was  one  of  pleasant  cheerful¬ 
ness. 

Not  out  of  harmony  with  it  were  the  two  persons  whose 
words  have  been  recorded.  The  first  speaker  was  a  young 
woman  about  two  and  twenty,  of  middle  height,  ■  with  a 
slight  and  graceful  figure,  and  with  a  face  which,  while 
some  would  have  called  it  pretty,  would  have  been  pro¬ 
nounced  agreeable  by  all.  The  features  were  not  regular ; 
the  nose  was  decidedly  not  classical,  the  mouth  was  a  little 
too  large,  and  the  lips  were  a  little  too  lull ;  but  there  was 
»  wonderful  charm  in  the  whiteness  and  regularity  of  the 
teeth,  in  the  bright  flash  of  the  hazel  eyes,  in  the  crisp  rip¬ 
ples  of  the  dark-brown  hair,  and  in  the  clear,  healthy  red 
and  white  of  her  complexion.  She  was  very  becomingly 
dressed,  in  a  black  silk  gown,  a  dark-gray  jacket  trimmed 
with  velvet  of  the  same  color,  and  a  coquettish  little  black 
straw  hat,  and  wore  perfectly-fitting  gloves  and  boots.  Her 
companion  was  some  twelve  years  older ;  a  short,  squarely- 
built  man,  whose  breadth  of  shoulders  and  length  of  arms 
showed  much  muscular  power.  The  lower  part  of  his  face 
was  covered  with  a  thick  coptier-red  beard,  the  heavy 
mustaches  falling  over  his  mouth  so  completely  as  to  defy 
any  revelation  which  might  be  made  by  the  movements  of 
that  tell-tale  organ ;  but  his  eyes,  small  and  set  close  to¬ 
other,  had  a  shifty  expression,  and  round  them  there  was 
that  strained,  seared  look,  which  in  some  men  is  always 
indicative  of  dissipation  and  late  hours.  He  wore  a  trav¬ 
elling  suit  of  gray  tweed,  and  a  wide-awake  hat,  while  from 


under  his  beard  tbe  ends  of  a  loosely-tied  red  silk  necker¬ 
chief  fluttered  in  the  wind.  Lounging  along  with  a  rolling 
gait,  his  hands  buried  in  his  jacket-pockets,  he  seemed  to 
take  but  little  heed  of  his  companion  or  her  conversation ; 
but  paid  particular  attention  to  various  nursemaids  in 
charge  of  the  children  who  were  playing  about,  honoring 
each  of  them  in  turn  with  a  long,  peculiar,  and  oflensivo 
stare. 

Thus  engaged,  he  had  half  turned  round  after  a  particu¬ 
larly  attractive  damsel,  when  his  companion,  wishing  to 
resume  the  conversation,  touched  him  on  the  arm,  and 
said,  “  You  will  get  to  Ceylon  in  ”  — 

“  Oh,  yes !  in  so  many  weeks  —  what  matters  one  or  two, 
more  or  less  I  It  will  be  jolly  enough  on  board  ship,  and 
when  I  arrive  —  I  arrive.” 

“  I  hope  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  be  steady,  Tom, 
and  to  work  hard.  You  have  now  the  means  for  a  capital 
start  in  life,  and  for  my  sake,  if  for  nothing  else,  you  ought 
to  show  yourself  worthy  of  what  has  been  done  for  you.” 

“  Look  here,  Ally ;  don’t  preach,”  he  said,  turning  sharply 
round  to  her ;  “  everybody  thinks  they  can  have  a  fling  at 
me,  and  it  is,  ‘  O  Tom  Durham  this,  and  O  Tom  Durham 
that  I  until  I  am  sick  enough  of  it,  without  being  sermonized 
W  my  half-sister.  Of  course  it  was  very  kind  of  old 
Claxton  —  I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said  with  a  sneer,  as  he 
saw  a  shade  pass  over  her  face ;  “  I  ought  to  speak  with 
more  deference  of  your  husband  and  my  benefactor  —  of 
course,  it  was  very  kind  of  Mr.  Claxton  to  pay  my  passage 
out  to  Ceylon,  and  give  me  two  thousand  pounds  to  set 
myself  up  in  business  on  my  arrival  there,  but  he  is  a  very 
long-headed  fellow,  and  he  knows  I  am  no  fool ;  and  if  the 
agency  turns  out  rightly,  he  will  get  a  very  considerable 
profit  on  his  outlay.” 

“  I  am  sure  John  has  no  such  notion  in  doing  this,  Tom ; 
and  you  have  no  right  to  impute  such  a  notion  to  him.” 

“  I  impute  nothing.  I  merely  suggested ;  and  after  all, 
perhaps,  he  only  did  it  out  of  love  for  you,  Ally,  whom  he 
worships  as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  in  order  to  give  your  reck¬ 
less  half-brother  a  chance  of  reform  —  and  to  get  him  out 
of  your  way,”  he  muttered  under  his  breath. 

“  I  am  sure  John  is  kindness  itself,”  said  Alice  Claxton. 
“  If  there  were  nothing  to  prove  that,  it  could  be  found  in 
the  fact  of  his  wishing  me  to  come  down  here  to  see  the 
last  of  you.” 

“  Nothing  like  giving  the  old  —  I  mean  your  husband, 
every  possible  credit.  Ally.  You  know  just  now  he  is 
away  on  one  of  his  regular  tours,  and  that  therefore  he 
won’t  miss  you  from  Hendon.” 

“  I  know,”  said  the  girl,  half  pettishly,  “  these  horrible 
business  tours  are  the  bane  of  my  life ;  the  only  tiling  I  have 
to  complain  about.  However,  John  says  he  hopes  it  will 
not  be  very  long  before  they  are  over ;  and  then  he  will  be 
alwiws  at  home  1  ” 

“  Docs  he  V  ”  said  Tom  Durham,  looking  at  her  keenly. 
“  I  would  not  have  you  depend  upon  that.  Ally ;  I  would 
not  have  you  ask  him  to  give  up  the  business  which  takes 
him  away.  It  is  important  for  him  that  he  should  attend 
to  it,  for  the  present ;  and,  indeed,  until  there  is  no  longer  a 
necessity  for  him  to  do  so.” 

“You  need  not  speak  so  earnestly,  Tom,”  said  Alice, 
with  a  half-laugh ;  “  1  assure  you  I  do  not  worry  John  about 
it ;  it  is  he  who  speaks  about  it  much  oftener  than  I  do.  Ha 
is  constantly  talking  of  the  time  when  he  shall  be  able  to  re- 
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tire  altogether,  and  take  me  away  for  a  long  foreign  travel ; 
perhaps  to  settle  entirely  abroad,  he  said,  in  Florence  or 
Vienna,  or  some  charming  place  of  that  kind.” 

“  Old  idiot  I  ”  muttered  Tom  Durham.  “  Why  can’t  he 
leave  well  alone  V  ” 

“  I  told  him,”  said  Alice,  not  hearing  or  heeding  the 
interruption,  “  that  I  am  perfectly  content  with  Rose  Cot¬ 
tage.  All  I  wish  is,  that  he  could  be  more  there  to  enjoy 
it  with  me.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Tom  Durham,  with  a  yawn.  “  Well,  that 
will  come  all  right,  as  I  told  you ;  only  don’t  jrou  worry  him 
about  it,  but  leave  it  alone,  and  let  it  come  right  in  its  own 
way.  Now,  look  here.  Ally.  You  had  better  go  back  to 
London  by  the  eleven-fifteen  train ;  so  that  we  have  only- 
half  an  hour  more  together.” 

“  But,  you  know,  Tom,  John  told  me  I’ might  wait  and 
see  “  The  Massilia  ”  start.  Indeed,  he  particularly  wished 
me  to  do  so.” 

“  My  dear  child,  *  The  Massilia  ’  does  not  sail  until  half¬ 
past  two ;  and  if  you  waited  to  see  me  fairly  off,  you  would 
not  have  time  to  get  over  to  the  railway  to  catch  the  three- 
o’clock  train.  Even  if  you  did,  you  would  not  get  to  town 
until  nearly  six ;  and  you  would  have  a  long,  dieary  drive 
in  the  dark  to  Hendon.  Now,  if  you  go  by  the  quarter- 
past-eleven  train,  I  shall  see  you  off,  and  shall  then  be 
able  to  Come  back  to  Radley’s,  and  write  a  few  letters  of 
importance  before  I  go  on  board.” 

“  Very  well,  Tom,”  said  Alice ;  “  perhaps  it  will  be 
better ;  only  John  ”  — 

“Never  mind  John  on  this  occasion.  Ally ;  he  did  not 
know  at  what  time  ‘  The  Massilia  ’  sailed.  Now,  Ally,  let  us 
take  one  final  turn  and  finish  our  chat.  I  am  not  going  to 
be  sentimental,  it  is  not  in  my  line ;  but  I  think  I  like  you 
better  than  anybody  else  in  the  world,  though  I  did  not 
take  to  you  much  at  first.  When  I  came  back  from  sea,  a 
boy  of  fifteen,  and  went  home  and  found  my  father  had 
married  again,  I  was  savage :  and  when  he  showed  me 
a  little  baby  Iving  in  the  cradle,  and  told  me  it  was  my 
half-sister,  I  bated  you.  But  you  were  a  sweet  little 
child,  and  fended  off  many  a  rough  word,  and  many 
a  blow  for  the  matter  of  that,  which  the  governor  would 
have  liked  to  have  given  me,  and  I  to^  to  you;  and 
when  you  grew  up,  you  did  me  a  good  turn  now  and  then ; 
and  of  course  it  is  owing  tc  you,  one  way  or  the  other, 
that  I  have  got  John  Claxton’s  two  thousand  pounds 
in  my  pocket  at  this  moment.  So  I  love  you,  and  1  leave 
you  with  regret,  and  I  say  this  to  you  at  parting.  Take 
this  envelop,  and  lock  it  away  somewhere  where  it  will  be 
sale,  and  wliere  you  can  lay  your  hand  upon  it  at  tny  mo¬ 
ment  It  contains  the  address  of  an  old  pal  of  mine,  —  a 
friend,  I  mean,  —  one  of  the  right  sort,  a  staunch,  tried,  true, 
honest,  upright  fellow.  Hard-working,  and  persevering 
too ;  such  a  kind  of  man  that  you  may  be  astonished  at  his 
ever  having  been  intimate  with  me.  But  he  was  and  is, 
and  I  know  that  I  may  reckon  upon  him  to  the  utmost  1  If 
ever  you  come  to  grief,  if  ever  you  are  in  trouble,  no  matter 
of  what  kind,  go  to  the  address  which  you  will  find  there, 
and  seek  him  out,  and  tell  him  all  about  it.  I  will  warrant 
he  will  see  you  through  it.” 

“  Thank  you,  dear  Tom  ;  it  is  very  kind  and  thoughtful 
of  yon  to  s.ay  this,  but  you  know  I  have  John  and  ”  — 

“  Yes,  of  course,  you  have  John  now,  but  there  may  be  a 
time  when  —  however,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
Tlicre  is  the  envelop ;  take  it,  and  don’t  forget  what  I  say. 
Now  come  round  to  the  hotel  and  pack  your  bag ;  it  is  time 
for  you  to  start.” 

The  bell  rang,  and,  with  a  scream,  the  engine  attached  to 
the  eleven-fifteen  train,  for  London,  forged  out  of  the  South¬ 
ampton  station.  Tom  Durham,  with  an  expression  of  some¬ 
thing  like  emotion  on  his  face,  stood  upon  tne  platform  kiss¬ 
ing  his  hand  ti  Alice,  who,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  leaned 
back  in  the  carriage,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hand¬ 
kerchief.  In  a  second-class  compartment  next  to  that  which 
she  occupied,  were  two  middle-aged,  plainly-dressed  men, 
who  had  been  observing  the  parting  of  the  half-brother  and 
sister  with  some  interest. 


“  Was  not  that  Tom  Durham?  ”  said  one,  as  the  train 
sped  on  its  way. 

“  Right  you  are  1  ”  said  the  other.  “  I  knew  his  face,  but 
could  not  put  a  name  to  it.  What  is  he  at  now  —  working 
on  the  square  or  on  the  cross  ?  ” 

“  On  the  square,  I  believe,”  said  the  first.  “  Leastways, 
I  saw  him  walking  with  Mr.  Calverley  in  the  city  the  otlier 
day,  and  he  would  not  have  been  in  such  respectable  com¬ 
pany  if  he  had  not  been  all  right.” 

“  I  suppose  not,”  said  the  other  man,  “  for  the  time  being ; 
but  Tom  Durham  is  a  shaky  kind  of  customei ,  anyways !  ” 

CHAPTER  II. —  EXIT  TOM  DURHAM. 

Mr.  Durham  remained  watching  the  departing  train 
until  it  had  passed  out  of  sight,  when  he  turned  round,  and 
walked  quietly  out  of  the  station.  The  emotion  he  had 
shown,  and  which  to  his  great  astonishment  he  had  really- 
felt,  had  vanished,  and  left  him  in  a  deeply  contemplative 
state.  He  pushed  his  arms  half-way  up  to  his  elbows  in 
hin  pockets,  and  muttered  to  himself  as  he  strode  along  the 
street ;  but  it  was  not  until  he  found  himself  in  the  sitting- 
room  at  Radley’s  Hotel,  and  had  made  himself  a  stiff  glass 
of  brandy  and  water  from  the  bottle,  duly  included  in  the 
bill  which  Alice  had  paid,  that  he  gave  Ids  feelings  much 
vent.  Then,  loading  a  short,  black  pipe  from  a  capacious 
tobacco-pouch,  he  seated  himself  at  the  table,  and,  as  he 
went  through  his  various  papers  and  memoranda,  thought 
aloud. 

“  This  is  a  rum  start,  and  no  mistake  1  Twenty  years 
ago,  when  I  left  this  very  same  place,  a  ’prentice  on  board 
the  old  Gloucestershire,  I  never  thought  i  should  have 
the  luck  to  stay  in  this  swell  hotel ;  aira,  better  still, 
not  to  have  to  put  my  hand  in  my  own  pocket  to  pay  the 
bill.  It  is  luck,  no  doubt ;  a  large  slice  of  luck,  larilcd  with 
talent  and  peppered  with  experience.  That’s  the  sort  of 
meal  for  a  man  that  wants  to  get  on  in  the  world,  and  that's 
just  what  I  have  got  before  me.  Now,  when  1  walk  out  of 
this  hotel,  I  shall  have  two  thousand  pounds  in  my  pocket. 
In  my  pocket  1  —  not  to  be  paid  on  my  arrival  at  Ceylon,  as 
the  old  gentleman  at  first  insisted.  Ally  was  of  great  as¬ 
sistance  there.  I  wonder  why  she  backed  me  so  energeti¬ 
cally  ?  I  suppose,  because  she  thought  it  would  have  been 
infra  dig.  for  her  brother  to  appear  in  the  eyes  of  those 
blessed  natives,  over  whom  he  is  to  exercise  superintendence, 
as  though  he  had  not  been  considered  worthy  of  being 
trusted  with  the  money ;  and  she  was  delighted  with  the  no¬ 
tion  of  bringing  it  down  here  herself,  and  handing  it  to 
me. 

“  If  I  hadn’t  touched  the  money  until  my  arrival  at  Cey¬ 
lon,  I  should  have  had  to  wait  a  pretty  long  time.  You’re 
a  dear  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Claxton,  and  you  mean  well;  but 
I  don’t  quite  see  the  fun  of  spending  the  rest  of  my  days 
in  looking  after  a  lot  of  niggers  under  a  sun  that  would  dry 
the  life-blood  out  of  me  belbre  iny  time.  There  is  an  old 
saying  that  every  one  must  eat  a  peck  of  dirt  in  the  course 
of  their  lives.  Well,  I  ate  mine  early ;  took  it  <lown  at  one 
gulp ;  and  I  don’t  want  any  more  of  the  same  footl.  Besides, 
It  is  all  very  well  lor  Ally  to  talk  about  gratitude  and  that 
kind  of  thing;  but  she  does  not  know  what  I  do;  and  it  is 
entirely  because  I  know  what  I  do  about  my  worthy 
brother-in-law,  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  put  the 
screw  upon  him,  and  to  get  out  of  him  that  very  respecto- 
ble  bundle  of  bank-notes.  Tliat  was  just  like  my  luck  again, 
to  find  that  out,  and  be  able  to  bring  it  home  to  him  so  pat ; 
directly  I  first  got  on  the  scent,  I  knew  there  was  money  in 
it ;  and  I  followed  it  up  until  I  placed  it  chuck-a-block  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  he  parted  freely.  In  such  a  respectable  way, 
tool  None  of  your  extortion;  none  of  your  threatening 
letters  ;  none  of  your  ‘  left  till  called  for,’  under  initials,  at 
the  post-office ;  none  of  your  hanging  about  London,  spend¬ 
ing  money  which  nobody  can  imagine  how  you  get,  and 
thereby  stiirting  suspicions  of  other  matters  which  might 
not  come  out  quite  so  nicely  if  looked  into.  ‘  Apnt  at 
Ceylon  to  the  firm  of  Calverley  and  Company,  brokers. 
Mincing  Lane,  London ;  iron  smelters  and  boiler-makers, 
Swartmoor  Foundry,  Cumberland ;  ’  that’s  what  I'homus 
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D.  will  have  engraved  on  his  card  when  he  gets  there ;  and 
the  two  thousand  pounds,  as  John  gravely  remarked  l^fore 
Alice,  were  for  fitting  up  the  office,  and  other  necessary  ex¬ 
penses.  I  wonder  what  that  poor  child  thought  the  other 
necessary  expenses  could  possibly  be,  to  take  such  an 
amount  of  money. 

“  No,  dear  sir ;  thank  you  very  much.  1  am  willing  to  al¬ 
low  that  the  whole  thing  was  done  extremely  well,  and 
without  causing  the  smallest  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  little 
Ally ;  but  you  paid  me  the  money  because  you  could  not 
help  it,  and  you  will  have  to  p.ay  me  a  great  deal  more  for 
that  very  same  re.ason.  You’re  a  very  great  scoundrel, 
John  Cl.-vxton,  Estp ;  a  much  greater  scoundrel  than  I  am, 
though  I  have  taken  your  money,  and  have  not  the  remotest 
intention  of  becoming  your  agent  in  Ceylon  1  You’re  a 
cold-blooded  villain,  sir,  carrying  out  your  own  selfish  ends ; 
and  not  like  myself,  a  generous  creature,  acting  upon  im¬ 
pulse.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  have  your  money 
in  my  pocket,  I  almost  grudge  you  the  satisfaction  you  will 
experience  when,  in  the  course  of  tomorrow  or  the  next  day, 
you  will  hear  the  news  which  will  lead  you  to  imagine  that 
you  are  rid  of  me  forever ;  but  I  console  myself  with  the 
reflection  that  when  I  turn  up  again,  as  I  undoubtedly  shall, 
your  disgust  will  be  proportionately  intensified. 

“  There,”  as  he  selected  two  or  three  papers  from  a  mass 
before  him,  and  carefully  tore  the  rest  into  pieces,  “  there  is 
the  letter  relating  to  the  document  which  has  already  done 
so  much  for  me,  and  which  is  to  be  my  philosopher’s  stone. 

I  must  not  run  the  chances  of  wetting  and  spoiling  that 
paper  when  I  take  my  midnight  bath,  so  I  shall  hand  it 
over  to  Mrs.  D.  when  I  give  her  the  money  to  take  care  of. 
May  as  well  put  a  seal  on  it  though,  for  Mrs.  D.  is  naturally 
curious,  and%8  jealous  as  a  female  Othello.  One  o’clock; 
just  tlie  time  I  promised  to  meet  her.  Now  then,  the  money 
ia  this  pocket,  the  letter  in  that,  and  the  other  papers  torn 
up,  and  the  brandy-bottle  emptied.  What  you  may  call  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  whole  concern.” 

After  settling  his  hat  to  his  satisfaction,  and  looking  at 
himself  in  the  glass  with  great  complacency,  Tom  Durham 
strolled  from  the  room,  leaving  the  door  wide  open  behind 
him.  He  nodded  familiarly  to  a  waiter  whom  he  passed  in 
the  passage,  but  who,  instead  of  returning  the  salutation, 
stared  at  him  in  wrathful  wonder, —  they  were  unaccustomed 
to  such  gentry  at  Radley’s, —  and  then  he  passed  into  the 
street.  Looking  leisurely  around  him,  he  made  his  way 
back  again  to  the  promenade  on  which  he  had  held  his  con¬ 
versation  with  Alice  Claxton,  and  there,  standing  by  one  of 
the  cannon,  was  another  woman,  apparently  awaiting  his 
arrival.  A  woman  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  with  swar¬ 
thy  complexion,  bright,  beady,  black  eyes,  and  dull  blue- 
black  hair.  French,  without  doubt.  French  in  the  fashion 
of  her  inexpensive  garments,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  put  on ;  undeniably  French  in  her  boots  and  gloves, 
in  her  gait,  in  the  gesture  and  recognition  which  she  made 
when  she  saw  Tom  Durham  approaching  her.  That  esti¬ 
mable  gentleman,  apparently,  was  displeased  at  this  ges¬ 
ture,  for  he  frowned  when  he  saw  it,  and  when  he  arrived 
at  the  woman’s  side,  he  said,  “  Don’t  be  so  infernally  demon¬ 
strative,  Pauline ;  I  have  told  you  of  that  before.” 

“Mats,  should  I  stand  like  a  stone  or  stock  when  you 
come  before  me  ?  ”  said  the  woman,  with  the  slightest  trace 
of  a  foreign  accent.  “  I  was  longing  to  see  you,  and  you 
came.  Is  it,  then,  astonishing  —  Y  ” 

“  No,  all  right ;  don’t  jaw;”  said  Tom  Durham  shortly. 
“  Only  in  our  position  it  is  not  advisable  to  attract  more  no¬ 
tice  than  necessary  —  well,  here  you  are  1  ” 

“  Yes,  I  am  here.” 

“  All  goes  well ;  I  told  you  there  was  an  old  gentleman, 
Claxton  by  name,  connected  with  Calverley’s  firm,  for 
which  I’m  supposed  to  be  going  out  as  agent,  from  whom 
I  could  get  a  sum  of  money ;  and  I  have  got  it.  He  sent  it 
to  me.” 

“  Ah,  ah  I  he  sent  it  to  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  by  —  by  a  messenger  whom  he  could  trust ;  and 
this  is^  not  by  any  means  the  last  that  I  shall  have  from  him. 
He  thinks  I  am  off  for  the  East,  and  that  he  is  rid  of  me  ; 
but  as  soon  as  this  sum  is  spent,  he  shall  know  the  diflTerence.” 


“  You  have  made  the  arrangements  about  that  ?  ” 

“  I  have  arranged  every  thing ;  I  saw  the  pilot ;  he  told 
me  it  was  blowing  hard  outside,  and  that  he  should  pass 
the  night  oflT  the  Hurst.  I  have  been  on  board  and  seen  ex¬ 
actly  how  best  to  do  what  I  intend ;  and  now  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  left  but  to  give  you  your  instructions.” 

“  Stay,”  said  the  woman,  laying  her  hand  on  his  breast, 
and  looking  earnestly  into  his  face.  “  You  are  certain  that 
you  run  no  risk ;  you  are  certain  that  ”  — 

Take  your  hand  away,”  he  said :  you  will  never  un¬ 
derstand  our  English  ways,  Pauline ;  the  people  here  can¬ 
not  make  out  what  you  are  about.  I  am  all  right ;  depend 
upon  it.  I  could  swim  tour  times  the  distance  in  much 
rougher  weather;  and  even  if  there  were  any  danger,  the 
prize  is  much  too  ^eat  to  chance  the  loss  of  it  for  a  little 
risk.  Don’t  be  atraid,  Pauline,”  he  added,  with  a  little 
softening  of  his  voice,  “  but  clear  that  quick,  clever  brain  of 
yours,  and  attend  to  me.  Here  is  the  bundle  of  bank-notes, 
and  here  is  a  letter  which  is  almost  as  important ;  place 
them  both  securely  in  the  bosom  of  your  dress,  and  don’t 
take  them  out  for  one  instant  until  you  hand  them  over  to 
me  to-morrow  morning  at  Lymington  station,  —  you  under¬ 
stand  Y  ” 

“Perfectly,”  said  the  woman,  taking  the  packets  from 
him.  “  What  time  will  you  be  there  Y  ” 

“  By  half-past  seven,  when  the  first  train  passes.  We  can 
loaf  away  the  day  on  the  beach  at  Weymouth,  —  we  might 
o  over  to  Portland,  if  you  have  any  fancy  to  see  the  place ; 
have  not ;  all  in  good  time,  say  I,  —  and  start  for  Guern¬ 
sey  by  the  midnight  boat.  Now,  is  there  any  thing  more  to 
say  Y  ” 

“No,”  said  Pauline.  Then  suddenly,  “  Yes.  Apropos 
of  Portland,  Wethercll  and  Moger  were  in  this  place  to¬ 
day.  I  saw  them  at  the  station,  in  the  train  going  up  to 
town.  They  put  their  heads  out  of  the  window  to  look 
afte^ou.” 

“  Tlie  Devil  I  ”  cried  Tom  Durham :  “  they  were  down 
here,  were  they,  and  you  saw  them  1  Why,  what  on  earth 
were  you  doing  at  the  station  ?  ” 

“  I  arrived  here  too  soon,  and  walked  up  there  to  pass 
the  time.” 

“  Did  you  —  did  you  see  any  one  else  ?  ”  asked  Tom 
Durham,  looking  fixedly  at  her. 

“  Any  one  else  Y  Plenty ;  porters,  passengers,  what  not ; 
but  of  people  that  I  knew,  not  a  soul,”  answered  the  wo¬ 
man,  raising  her  eyes,  and  meeting  his  gaze  with  perfect 
calmness. 

“  That’s  all  right,”  he  muttered ;  then  louder,  “  Now  it’s 
time  for  me  to  go  on  board.  Good-by,  Pauline ;  make  your 
way  to  Lymington,  and  look  out  for  me  at  the  station  at 
seven-thirty  to-morrow  morning.” 

As  she  stood  looking  after  him,  a  hard,  defiant  expression 
came  over  the  woman’s  face.  “  Did  I  see  any  one  else  ?  ” 
she  s.aid,  between  her  set  teeth :  “  yes,  man  cher,  I  saw  the 
ale,  white-faced  doll  whom  you  held  in  your  arms  and 
issed  at  parting,  and  who  fell  back  into  the  carriage  and 
cried  like  a  baby,  as  she  is.  This  was  then  the  secret  of 
your  refusing  to  go  to  India  with  the  money  of  this  old 
tool  whom  you  have  robbed !  Or  rather  whom  she  has 
robbed,  for  she  was  the  messenger  who  brought  it  to  you ; 
and  it  is  doubtless  she  who  has  beguiled  this  dotard  out  of 
the  bank-notes  which  she  handed  over  to  you,  her  lover  1 
Peste  !  If  that  slavish  love  I  have  for  you  were  not  mixed 
with  the  dread  and  terror  which  I  have  learned  from  experi¬ 
ence,  I  would  escape  with  this  money  to  my  own  land,  and 
leave  you  and  your  mignonne  to  make  it  out  as  best  you 
might ;  but  I  am  weak  enough  to  love  you  still,  and  my  re¬ 
venge  on  her  must  wait  for  a  more  fitting  opportunity.” 

Her  passion  spent,  Pauline  gathered  her  shawl  tightly 
round  her,  and  walked  away  towards  the  town. 

On  board  the  steamship  “  Massilia,"  matters  had  happened 
pretty  much  as  Tom  Durham  had  predicted.  That  capital 
sample  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company’s  fleet 
worked  out  of  harbor,  at  half-past  two,  and,  in  charge  of  a 
pilot,  made  her  way  slowly  and  steadily  down  Southampton 
Water.  The  wind  freshened,  and,  darkness  coming  on,  the 
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Mptain  decided  on  anchoring  off  Hurst  Castle  for  the  night, 
and  proceeding  on  his  voyage  at  daylight.  Tliis  decision 
was  greatly  to  the  delight  of  the  passengers,  who  had  not 
jet  waken  down  into  that  pleasant  companionship  which 
such  a  voyage  frequently  brings  about,  and  who,  restless  and 
strange  in  their  unaccustomed  position,  were  glad  to  seek 
their  berths  at  a  very  early  hour.  During  the  afternoon's 
run,  Tom  Durham  httd  succeeded  in  creating  for  himself  a 
vast  amount  of  popularity.  He  chatted  with  the  captain 
about  nautical  matters,  of  which  he  had  obtained  a  smat¬ 
tering  when  he  was  apprentice  on  board  the  old  East  India- 
man ;  he  talked  to  the  lady  passengers,  deprecating  their 
dread  of  sea-sickness,  and  paying  them  pleasant  attention ; 
while  he  smoked  with  the  gentlemen,  and  took  care  to  let 
them  all  know  the  important  position  which  he  occupied,  as 
the  agent  of  Calverley  and  Co.  Never  was  there  so  agree¬ 
able  a  man. 

At  about  one  in  the  morning,  when  perfect  quiet  reigned 
throughout  the  ship,  the  passengers  being  asleep  in  their 
berths,  the  men,  save  those  on  duty,  sound  in  the  forecastle, 
and  the  echo  of  the  watch-officer’s  footsteps  dying  away  in 
the  distance,  Tom  Durham  suddenly  appeared  at  the  head 
of  the  saloon  companion,  and  made  his  way  swiftly  towards 
the  middle  of  the  ship.  He  was  dressed  as  in  the  morning, 
save  that  he  wore  no  coat,  and  on  his  feet  instead  of  boots 
he  had  thin,  light  slippers.  When  he  arrived  opposite  the 
huge  half-circle  of  the  paddle-box  he  stopped,  and,  groping 
wiUi  his  hands,  speedily  found  an  iron  nng,  seizing  which 
he  pulled  0|>en  a  door,  which  revolved  on  its  hinges,  dis¬ 
closing  a  wooden  panel,  which  he  slid  back,  and  stepping 
through  the  aperture  found  himself  standing  on  one  of  the 
broad  paddles  of  the  enormous  wheel. ,  In  an  instant  he 
had  pulled  the  first  door  back  to  its  previous  position,  and 
stepping  lightly  fi*om  paddle  to  patlule,  stood  on  the  neth¬ 
ermost  one,  just  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  He  paused 
for  a  moment,  bending  down  and  peering  out  into  the  dark¬ 
ness,  then  raising  his  hands  high  up  ulMve  his  head  and 
clasping  them  together,  he  dived  down  into  the  water, 
scarcely  making  a  splash. 

Ten  minutes  afterwards,  one  of  the  two  men  who  are  al¬ 
ways  on  duty  in  the  little  telegraph  hut  under  Hurst  Castle, 
opened  the  door,  and,  accompanied  by  a  big  black  retriever, 
who  was  growling  angrily,  walked  out  into  the  night. 
When  he  returned,  his  companion  hailed  him  from  the  little 
bedroom  overhead. 

“  What’s  the  matter,  Needham  ?  AVhat’s  the  dog  growl¬ 
ing  about  ?  ” 

“  I  thought  I  heard  a  cry,”  said  the  man  addressed.  “  Nep 
must  have  thought  so  too,  by  the  way  he’s  going  on  ;  but  I 
can  see  nothing.  When  I  was  out  a  few  minutes  ago  I 
thought  I  saw  sometliinglike  adog  swimming  near  “  The  Mas- 
silia,”  lying  at  anchor  there ;  but  it  isn’t  there  now.  1  doubt 
after  all,  it  may  have  been  my  fancy.” 

“  I  wish  you  would  keep  your  fancy  to  yourself,  and  not 
let  it  rouse  me  up,”  growled  his  mate.  “  One  don’t  get  too 
much  rest  in  this  blessed  place,  at  the  best  of  times.” 


1  ENGLISH  ESSAYISTS. 

I  BY  CHARLES  CO  WDEN  CLARKE. 

I  The  essay  in  a  prose  composition  may  bear  some  analogy 

!’  to  the  sonnet  in  a  poe  ical  one.  It  comprises  a  condensation 

I'.  of  thought  upon  a  given  subject,  to  be  delivered  within  a 

I  certain  limited  space.  In  the  sonnet,  the  thought,  or  reflec- 

I;  tion  upon  the  thesis,  must,  by  law,  be  prescribed  within  the 

compass  of  fourteen  lines.  In  the  essay  the  restriction,  it  is 
1  true,  is  not  so  stern ;  but  a  conventional  dilation  is  under- 

atood  and  generally  adhered  to,  or  the  essay  extends  into 
i  the  more  important  character  of  the  “  Treatise.” 

i  The  first,  I  believe,  and  certainly  the  most  important  of 

;<  English  essays,  are  those  immortal  quintessentialisms  of 

I,  wisdom,  the  essays  of  Lord  Bacon  ;  in  which  each  subject, 

ij  or  thesis  of  his  discourse,  is  treated  in  the  most  brief,  and 

I  at  the  same  time  in  so  comprehensive  and  plenary  a  man- 
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ner,  that  it  were  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  thing  more 
could  be  said  upon  the  topic,  and,  consequently,  still  less 
how  that  more  could  elucidate  and  improve  the  writer’s  a^ 
gument.  The  author  might  well  say,  with  an  honest  appr©. 
ciation  of  their  quality  (although  the  offspring  of  his  own 
brain),  that  they  were  composed  of  the  stuff  and  matter 
that  “  come  home  to  men’s  business  and  bosoms,”  and  that 
he  believed  they  “  would  last  as  long  as  books  should  last;” 
and  so  they  certainly  will,  or  another  hyperborean  darkness 
will  have  spreail  over  the  world’s  wisdom  and  literature ;  or, 
to  apply  by  metaphor  his  own  sublime  picture  of  physical 
and  material  dissolution,  wherein  he  says,  “  Deluge.s  ami 
earthquakes  are  the  two  great  winding-sheets  that  burj-  all 
things  in  oblivion  ;  ”  so  a  deluge  of  barbarism  only  will  de¬ 
prive  the  world  of  Bacon’s  essays.  Of  all  the  books  in  my 
own  little  collection  (Shakspeare  only  excepted)  no  one  is  so 
scored,  or  has  so  many  marcinal  reeognitions  of  the  author’s 
wisdom,  —  moral,  practical,  and  theoretical,  —  as  that  little 
microcosm  of  ethical  philosophy ;  “  little  body,  indeed, 
but  with  a  mighty  heart.” 

It  is  not  my  intention,  because  it  would  not  suit  my  space 
and  purpose,  to  enter  into  any  account  of  the  foreign  essay¬ 
ists  upon  the  morals,  manners,  and  customs  of  their  contem¬ 
poraries;  such  writers  as  Casa,  in  his  treatise  on  “Man¬ 
ners,”  and  Castiglione,  in  his  book  entitled  the  “  Courtier:” 
works  universally  esteemed  in  their  day  for  their  grace  and 
purity  of  diction ;  but  which,  like  vegetable  and  animal 
growths,  having  fulfilled  their  mission,  have  passed  from  the 
modern  world’s  recognizance,  or  are  known  only  to  the  lit¬ 
erary  antiquarian,  ^eir  authors  addressed  themselves  to 
their  own,  and  nut  to  “all  time,”  and  hence  their  mor¬ 
tality. 

The  most  vigorous  and  undying  book  of  foreign  ess.iys, 
in  my  own  recollection,  I  should  pronounce  to  be  that  highly 
interesting  record  of  individual  feelings,  thoughts,  nflec- 
tions,  and  egoistical  sensations, by  thecefebrated  Montaigne: 
a  book  which,  from  its  very  egoism  and  individuality,  with 
quaint  and  varied  matter,  will  remain  forever  a  classic  in 
its  rank  of  literature.  It  is  needless  to  inform  any  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  our  English  version  of  the  work  that 
Cotton,  the  angler  and  pupil  of  old  Iza.ak  Walton,  was  our 
first  translator  of  it ;  and  I  remember  hearing  the  late  Mr. 
Barnes,  of  the  Times,  pronounce  it  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
translations  he  knew  of  any  book. 

Besides  Bacon,  in  our  own  nation,  we  have  had  several 
grave  and  sound  writers — as  essayists  —  upon  the  morals 
and  manners  of  their  several  ages,  such  as  Peacham  and 
Braithwaite,  and  Sir  Francis  Vere  —  men  of  no  insignifi¬ 
cant  standing  in  their  day,  although,  like  some  of  their  con¬ 
temporaries,  they  were  more  to  be  esteemed  for  their  weight 
of  matter  than  for  a  captivating  popularity  of  manner. 
We  have  also  had  our  essayists  upon  general  subjects  and 
topics :  Feltham’s  “  Resolves,”  for  instance,  at  one  time 
claimed  a  large  share  of  popular  favor ;  and  they  who  seek 
for,  and  can  appreciate,  sound  and  sincere,  with  original 
thought,  and  who  look  for  somethin"  beyond  mere  evanes¬ 
cent  entertainment,  will  arise  from  the  perusal  of  some  of 
his  tracts  and  reflections  with  an  elevated  feeling  of  the 
author’s  mind,  and  with  an  improvement  of  their  own. 

But  nothing  had  yet  been  projected  of  a  periodical  na¬ 
ture,  light  and  airy  in  manner,  which  should  attract  the 
attention  of  the  thoughtless  many,  at  the  time  that  it  was 
preaching  to  them  lessons  of  moral  rectitude ;  and  at  the 
same  time  was  chastising  their  vices,  or  laughing  at  their 
follies  and  impertinences.  The  drama  and  the  stage  had,  in 
the  firf  t  instance,  been  the  chief  exemplars  of  good  mannei^ 
and  the  satirists  of  vice  and  folly,  till  both  writings  and 
representations  had  sunk  into  that  revolting  state  of  cot- 
ruption  and  licentiousness  as  we  find  them  when  that  tide 
of  obscenity  poured  in  upon  us  with  the  Restoration.  The 
public  amusements  (which  should  always  respect  if  not  ele¬ 
vate  the  manners  of  a  nation)  had  in  that  period  (and  a 
short  time  bedbre  it)  of  our  history  reached  a  pitch  of  gross¬ 
ness  and  absurdity  that  we,  in  our  day,  can  scarcely  realize, 
even  while  we  read  them.  .  •  i  r 

Nicholl,  in  his  preface  to  an  edition  of  the  periodicals  of 
Steele  and  Addison,  makes  the  following  observation :  “  lo 
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vices  of  the  wits,  the  beauties,  and  the  “  pretty  fellows  ” 
about  town ;  recording  the  sayings  and  doings,  and  comings 
and  goings,  the  hundred  thousand  notliings,  that  comprise 
the  life  of  the  fashionable  world ;  and  a  most  faithful  mii^ 
ror  of  the  age  it  is.  He  (the  Toiler)  laughed  at  frivolity, 
rebuked  vice,  and  reformed  both  with  a  quill  of  sponta¬ 
neous  natural  wit  and  buoyant  humor ;  and  effected  with 
the  airy  wave  of  his  pen  what  might  have  been  attempted 
in  vain  by  a  whole  crusade  of  ponderous  moralists,  with 
voluminous  gravity.  He  rallies  the  women  out  of  the  pre¬ 
posterous  amplitude  of  their  hoop-petticoats,  and  laughs 
the  beaux  out  of  the  ridiculous  length  of  their  swords  ;  he 
banters  and  shames  the  ladies  out  of  the  scantiness  of  their 
tuckers,  while  he  mocks  the  gentlemen  out  of  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  their  wigs.  His  manner  were  well  worth  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  many  a  censor  and  critic  of  our  own  day  ;  for 
he  is  never  rough  and  unkind,  and,  consequently,  he  is 
always  tlie  gentleman. 

Almost  the  only  occasions  on  which  Steele  allows  him¬ 
self  to  be  seriously  sedate,  and  to  argue  gravely,  are 
when  he  is  upon  the  subject  of  seduction  or  duelling.  On 
the  latter  point  he  felt  deeply,  as  has  already  Wen  re¬ 
corded  in  a  former  essay.  A  quarrel  was  fastened  upon 
him,  which  he  endeavored  to  avoid ;  and,  when  forced  into 
the  fight,  he  killed  his  antagonist  by  accident. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  questions  involving  an  arbi¬ 
tration  of  justice  between  the  two  sexes,  Steele  is  uniformly 
inclined  to  favor  the  women.  He  was  a  true  “  knight  of 
dames.”  He  chivalrously  pleads  the  cause  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong;  and  almost  forgets  the  sternness  of  the 

'  B  in  the  zeal  and  warmth  of  the  advocate.  It  was 
e  who  uttered  that  ever  memorable  and  witty  sentence 
upon  the  subject  of  seduction.  He  said,  “  To  the  eternal 
infamy  of  the  male  sex,  falsehood  among  men  is  not  re¬ 
proachful  ;  but  credulity  in  women  is  infamous.” 

Upon  the  subject  of  marriage  too,  although  he  is  wonder¬ 
fully  out-speaking  on  those  alliances  of  worldly  con¬ 
venience,  he  yet  frequently  expresses  himself  with  so  tender 
a  consideration,  and  with  such  gentleness  of  feeling  towards 
the  feebler  party,  that  his  precepts  contributed  in  no  slight 
degree  to  induce  a  better  state  of  social  feeling  between 
man  and  wife  tlian  had  ever  existed  before  the  period 
when  those  essays  were  written.  Here  is  a  passage  on  this 
same  subject,  which  affords  a  good  specimen  of  Steele’s 
style,  —  sufficiently  earnest  to  gain  attention,  yet  slv  and 
playffil  enough  to  attract  the  butterfly  readers  to  whom  he 
addressed  himself. 
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all  changes  of  English  manners  a  foreign  influence  has  long 
been  predominant.  The  earliest  accounts  inform  us  that 
those  who  were  allowed  to  prescribe  the  modes  in  dress, 
language,  and  sentiment  collected  their  knowledge  in  their 
travels,  and  were  not  ashamed  of  being  conquered  by  the 
follies  of  a  nation  whose  arms  they  despised.  About  the 
time  we  now  treat  of,  foreign  fopperies,  ignorance  of  the 
rules  of  propriety,  and  indecorous  affectations,  had  intro¬ 
duced  many  absurdities  into  public  and  private  life,  for 
which  no  remedy  was  provided  in  the  funds  of  public 
instruction,  and  which,  consequently,  prevailed  with  im¬ 
punity  until  the  appearance  of  the  essayists.”  Nicholl  here 
means  distinctly  tJie  essayists  of  the  eighteenth  century, — 
the  periodical  essayists ;  and  the  father  and  originator  of 
these  was  Richard  Steele.  “  This  useful  and  intelligent 
class  of  writers  (and  he  at  their  head),  struck  with  the 
necessity  of  supplying  the  lesser  wants  of  society,  deter¬ 
mined  to  subdivide  instruction  into  such  portions  as  might 
suit  those  temporary  demands  and  casual  exigencies  which 
were  overlooked  by  graver  writers  and  more  bulky  theo¬ 
rists  ;  or,  iu  the  language  of  Addison,  ‘  to  bring  philosophy 
out  of  closets  and  libraries,  schools  and  colleges,  to  dwell 
in  clubs  and  assemblies,  at  tea-tables  and  in  coflee- 
houscs.’  ” 

This  great  and  important  work  of  public  improvement, 
moral  and  intellectual,  Steele  originated  in  tlie  Toiler.  I 
have  heretofore  spoken  of  tliis  eminent  and  very  useful 
man;  and  I  do  not  find  tliat  I  have  much  to  add  to  what  I 
then  advanced,  respecting  his  genius,  and  career  of  public 
utility.  That  Steele  had  more  inventive  talent  tlian  Addi¬ 
son  must  strike  every  one  who  canvasses  the  productions 
of  tlie  two  authors.  Addison  does  not  exhibit  much  origi¬ 
nality  in  developing  character ;  nevertheless,  his  portraits 
of  the  several  members  of  the  club  in  the  Spectator  are 
drawn  with  much  elegance  of  manner,  and  delicacy  of 
finish;  and  another  important  exception  to  the  opinion 
just  given  must  be  made  in  the  instance  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  one  of  the  chastest  and  most  exquisite  specimens 
of  individuality  in  literary  portraiture  that  could  well  be 
quoted.  Sir  Roger  stands  out  distinctly  as  the  exemplar 
of  the  country  gentleman  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Addi- 
Kn  also  exhibited  a  graceful  imagination  in  his  allegorical 
inventions ;  and  of  these,  “  The  Vision  of  Mirza  ”  stands  in 
the  first  rank  of  this  class  of  writing.  But  in  his  dramatic 
inventions  he  has  betrayed  how  very  little  genius  he  pos¬ 
sessed  for  that  department  of  composition;  his  “Cato” 
being  totally  barren  both  of  plot  and  character ;  while  his 
“Drummer”  (taken  for  a  sample  of  comic  humor)  is  as 
melancholy  as  a  morass.  The  brilliant  quality  of  Addi¬ 
son’s  genius  displayed  itself  in  the  sterling  purity  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  his  wit,  with  a  classical  correctness  of  diction, 
^ese  phases  of  his  intellectual  character  Steele  placed 
constantly  in  his  view  for  the  purpose  of  his  own  improve¬ 
ment  in  style ;  and  the  result  was,  that  his  latter  papers 
bear  so  strung  a  resemblance  to  the  manner  of  his  model, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them.  The  style  and  man¬ 
ner  of  this  era,  and  of  those  two  graceful  writers  in  particu¬ 
lar,  bear  a  close  affinity  to  the  social  deportment  of  the 
intellectual  better  circles  of  the  same  period :  precise,  and 
yjt  gay ;  fluent  and  easy,  yet  unfrivolous ;  gracelul,  polished, 
and  keen,  yet  not  acrimonious;  never,  indeed,  ill-tempered, 
and  therefore  gentlemanly.  I  do  not  think  that  our  feel- 
mgs  ever  rise  into  the  glow  of  admiration  at  their  effusions, 
eimer  of  wit  or  pathos :  at  the  same  time,  they  rarely  sink 
into  indifference,  and  never  into  contempt.  Some  of 
Steele’s  little  stories,  written  for  a  social  and  moral  pur¬ 
pose,  will  be  read  with  a  grateful  interest  so  long  as  true 
love  and  the  principles  ot  just  equality  are  held  in  any 
esteem  in  the  world :  while  the  wickedness  of  avarice,  selt- 
hhness,  and  cruelty,  stands  illustrated  forever  in  that  most 
bitter  of  all  sarcasms  upon  commercial  cupidity,  the  “  His- 
of  Inkle  and  Yarico.” 

In  the  first  paper  of  the  Toiler,  Steele  in  his  pleasant 
ud  gay  manner  announces  that  he  had  “  invented  its  title 
in  honor  of  the  fair  sex.”  Tlie  Taller,  in  fact,  consists  of  a 
running  fire  of  comment  upon  the  follies,  the  gayeties,  the 
levities,  the  humors,  the  absurdities,  the  fashions,  and  the 


“  There  is  a  relation  of  life  (he  says)  much  more  near  than  the 
most  strict  and  sacred  friendship;  that  is  to  say,  marriage. 
This  union  is  of  too  close  and  delicate  a  nature  to  Im  cadly  con¬ 
ceived  by  those  who  do  not  know  that  condition  by  experience. 
Here  a  man  should,  if  possible,  sotlen  hi.s  passions  [Steele  here 
means  his  temper] ;  if  not  for  his  own  ease,  in  compliance  with  a 
creature  formol  with  a  mind  of  a  quite  diifercnt  make  from  bis 
own.  1  am  sure  I  do  not  mean  it  an  injury  to  women,  when  I 
say  there  is  a  sort  of  sex  in  souls.  1  am  tender  of  offending 
them,  and  know  it  is  hard  not  to  do  so  on  this  subject :  but  1  must 
go  on  to  say  that  the  soul  of  a  man,  and  that  of  a  woman,  are 
made  very  unlike,  according  to  the  employments  for  which  they 
are  designed.  The  ladies  will  please  to  observe,  1  say,  our 
minds  have  different,  not  superior  qnadties  to  theirs.  The 
virtues  have  respectively  a  masculine  and  a  feminine  cast.  What 
we  call  in  men  wisdom,  is  iu  women  prudence.  It  is  a  partiality 
to  call  one  greater  than  the  other.  A  prudent  woman  is  in  the 
same  class  of  honor  as  a  wise  man,  and  the  scandals  in  the  way 
of  both  are  equally  dangerous.  But  to  make  this  state  any 
thing  but  a  burden,  and  not  hang  a  weight  upon  our  very  be¬ 
ings,  it  is  proper  each  of  the  couple  should  frequently  rememtier 
that  there  are  many  things  which  grow  out  of  their  very  natures 
that  are  pardonable, — nay,  becoming,  when  considered  as  such 
but  without  that  reflection,  must  give  the  quickest  pain  and  vex¬ 
ation.  To  manage  well  a  great  family,  is  os  worthy  an  instance 
of  capacity  as  to  execute  a  great  employment;  and  for  the  gen¬ 
erality,  as  women  perform  the  considerable  part  of  their  duties 
as  well  as  men  do  theirs;  so,  in  their  co;nmoii  behavior,  females 
of  ordinary  genius  are  not  more  trivial  than  the  common  rate 
of  men ;  and  in  my  opinion,  the  playing  of  a  fan  is  every  whit 
as  good  an  entertainment  us  the  beating  of  a  snutt-box.” 


Steele  will  sometimes  hit  off  a  satire  in  a  few  words,  or  I 
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in  a  happilj-turncd  sentence.  Here  is  one  where  he  is 
animadverting  on  the  folly  of  giving  children  an  indiscrim¬ 
inately  similar  education,  and  one  unfitted  for  their  mental 
constitution,  as  well  as  for  their  future  sphere  in  life  (a 
sentence  accurately  in  tone  with  the  present  educational 
question) ;  and  of  setting  them  all  to  learn  the  classics, 
whether  they  will  hereafter  reejuire  them  or  not.  He  says, 
in  the  character  of  Old  Isaac  BickcrstafiT,  — 

“  The  pastry-cook  here  in  the  lane,  the  other  night,  told  me  he 
wonld  not  yet  take  away  his  son  from  his  learning ;  but  has  re¬ 
solved,  as  soon  as  he  had  a  little  smattering  in  the  Greek,  to 
put  him  apprentice  to  a  soap-boiler.” 

The  papers  in  the  Guardian  (as  may  be  expected  from 
its  name)  are  of  a  graver  tone  generally  than  those  in  the 
Taller  and  Specla'or;  but  there  is  one  playful  paper  by 
Steele  upon  those  pestilent  burrs  in  society,  who  may  be 
called  the  “  button-holders.”  He  files  a  vehement  protest 
against  these  “  ingenious  gentlemen  ”  (as  he  styles  them), 
wno,  he  pronounces,  “  are  not  able  to  advance  three  words 
until  they  have  got  fast  hold  of  one  of  your  buttons ;  but  as 
soon  as  they  have  procured  such  excellent  handle  for  dis¬ 
course,  they  will  indeed  proceed  with  great  elocution.”  He 
complains  that  “  this  humor  of  theirs  of  twisting  off  your 
buttons  leads  him  into  some  cost ;  as  he  is  compelled  to 
order  his  tailor  to  bring  him  home  with  every  suit  at  least 
a  dozen  spare  ones,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  buttons  he 
thus  loses.  He  tells  of  one  of  these  active  and  boring 
arguers,  who,  while  he  is  discoursing  to  him  of  the  Siege 
of  Dunkirk,  “makes  an  assault  upon  one  of  his  butte ■  " 
and  carries  it  in  less  than  two  minutes,  notwithstanding  . 
handsome  a  defence  as  possible.”  He  computes  his  losses 
on  these  occasions,  and  winds  up  with  tlie  following 
estimate :  — 

“  In  the  coflee-honses  here,  about  the  Temple,  yon  may 
harangue,  even  among  our  dabblers  in  politics,  tor  about  two 
buttons  a  day,  and  many  times  for  less.  I  had  yesterday  the 
good  fortune  to  receive  very  considerable  additions  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge  in  state  afiairs,  and  find  this  morning  that  it  has  uot  stood 
me  in  above  one  button.” 

Swift  contributed  some  papers  to  these  periodicals ;  but 
I  do  not  recollect  any  that  would  be  apt  for  quotation,  be¬ 
ing  imbued  with  his  bitterly  cynical  laculty,  and  not  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  delicacy.  I  have  heretofore  said  so 
much  (and  with  mental  recreation)  of  this  extraordinary 
genius,  that  I  may,  without  offence,  pass  him  ujton  the 
present  occasion  with  a  bare  record  among  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  One  spec-inien  of  Swift’s  ijuietcr  satire  in  essay 
com|K>sition  occurs  in  a  parody  upon  the  philowjphy  of  the 
Hon.  llobert  Boyle ;  who,  with  all  his  undisputed  excel¬ 
lences,  was  not  untingetl  with  a  |ium{Kius  |MHlantrv.  Swift  has 
humuntusly  imitaUKl  his  manner  in  a  patter  wliicli  he  en¬ 
titles  “  Tliuughls  on  a  Bmuiti stick.”  liy  the  way,  that 
homely  implement  appears  to  have  br(*n  a  favorite  ubjert 
with  Swift  for  cttinieal  illustration.  In  tlie  “Tale  o4  a 
TuU”  the  remk-r  will  remeinlM-r  that  Im*  makes  Itnrther 
I’eter  interpret  one  of  the  injunrtions  in  tlndr  father’s  will, 
that  his  sons  shall  in  no  wis«-  wear  siher  tVinge  u|Htn  their 
coats.  IVter,  wh«i  is  a  U-amed  linitlH-r,  oitserves,  that  he 
ftmis  the  tains  worth  “  fringe,”  also  to  me  in  a  “  linsim-  | 
stick  ”  ks  therektrs  eoarliitU  t  that  tlieir  lather  never  ia- 
tsieiail  to  pruhiiiit  thnir  wmring  Iwwmnsikks  im  their 
ahrtWa.  flow  inr  ikis  saiiiw  n|aia  ike  mmrfima  at  leau  in 
Hrvsfnwtw  tm  ike  |MW|nMe  al  evaskai.  or  mt  |wiipfmiy  a  rwk 
s«y  asgaaisiii  1  N  i  woadsr  ikal  SSwiM  was  aa  at^ert  al 
aearsksa  la  iks  leaipwiaart  and  tke  wk  «ew4lag 

fkasa  aas  iwa  agsai aki  |m|wrs  in  ike  i.earWtaw  an 
sstked  la  Ika  |M  af  ikal  ami^hk  a^a  smi  •••r<lo« 
wik  ^aka  ”  KiaSSewj  alnte  ke  ••  atel^  sai  a 

“  <M  aN  AaitsMew.  ika  asasi  tkHtmi  M  be  a^*  •  m  ekat 
yaa  Mka.  aiikam  if  lag  aat  ikiat  aknk  atym-s  ikai  be 
kass  a  ba  yaar  «kn  *  tke  alkee  esau  m  •  Ikaas 
aksisla  ka  dadaaaa  an  lafsatasM  aaabai«  iwsaeaa  iks 
wieiess  Wasafy  aad  dMaa  disiaiias  •bm  ib>  rata*  ^ 
ike  tan.  aka  *af  SHta  eafalkm  wao  met**  ba  ke  taket 


This  he  proceeds  to  show  in  a  playful  argument,  and  then 
says,  — 

“A  poet  will  now  and  then,  to  serve  hi.s  purpose,  coin  a  word ; 
so  will  a  lady  of  genius  venture  at  an  innovation  in  the  fashion; 
but  as  Horace  advises  that  all  new-iiiiiited  words  should  have  a 
Greek  derivation,  to  give  them  an  indisputable  authority,  so  I 
would  counsel  all  our  improvers  of  fashion  always  to  take  the 
hint  from  France,  which  may  as  properly  be  called  the  fountain 
of  dress  as  Greece  was  of  literature.  Dress  may  lie-ar  parallel 
to  poetry  with  respect  to  moving  the  passions.  The  greatest 
motive  to  love,  as  daily  experience  shows  us,  is  dn-ss.  1  have 
known  a  lady,  at  sight,  fly  to  a  red  feather,  and  readily  give  her 
hand  to  a  fringed  pair  of  gloves.  At  another  time,  1  ’have  seen 
the  awkward  appearance  of  her  rural  “humble  servant”  move 
her  indignation.  She  is  jealous  every  time  her  rival  hath  a  new 
suit ;  and  in  a  rage  when  her  woman  pins  her  mantua  to  disad¬ 
vantage.  Unhappy,  unguarded  woman!  Alas!  what  moving 
rhetoric  has  she  often  found  in  the  seducing  full-bottomed  wig ! 
Who  can  tell  the  resistless  eloquence  of  the  embroidered  coat,  the 
gold  snuff-box,  and  the  amber-headed  canel  ” 

In  the  Guardian,  again,  there  is  a  sprightly  picture 
of  the  French  people,  by  Addison,  which  in  its  sarcastic 
painting  is  still  so  faithful  to  the  national  character  that  it 
shall  be  quoted ;  also  as  a  specimen  of  his  well-bred  and 
pointed  style. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  notice,  by  the  w.ay,  how  pal¬ 
pably  each  era  in  our  literature  has  its  distinctive  feature 
and  manner,  as  generic  of  its  class  of  writers ;  so  much  so, 
and  so  decided  in  their  several  characters,  that  an  essay  of 
no  ordinary  interest  might  be  composed  upon  the  collective 
■  idividuality  of  the  writers  in  the  great  ages  of  our  literary 
’  i.;  .ory :  the  brawny  and  Atlean  strength  of  the  Elizabeth- 
a  era ;  the  light  horseman  and  foraging  scamper  and  vi¬ 
vacity  of  the  cavalier  style,  in  the  Second  Charles’s  reign ; 
and  the  refinement  upon  that,  with  the  courtly  and  epi¬ 
grammatic  sententiousness,  that  distinguishes  the  Augustan 
age  of  Queen  Anne,  and  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  a 
reflex  of  the  manner  belonging  to  the  Academy  of  Louis 
XIV. 

The  short  specimen  just  quoted  from  Gay  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  an  extract  from  Addison,  so  stnmg  is  the 
family  likeness  of  that  school  of  writers.  Speaking  of  the 
French  people,  Addison  says,  — 

“One  can  scarce  conceive  the  pomp  that  appears  in  every 
thing  about  the  king ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  imikes  half  his 
subjects  go  barefoot  [this  was  in  the  .-o-called  “good  old  times” 
of  the  anrien  rm/mej.  The  people,  however,  are  the  liappie.'t  in 
the  world,  and  enjoy — from  the  Ix'iiefit  of  their  climate  and 
natural  constitution  —  such  a  perpetual  gladness  of  heart  und 
easiness  of  temper,  as  even  lilK-rty  and  phnty  cannot  Is-stow  on 
thos«‘  of  other  nations.  It  is  not  in  the  jsiwer  of  want  or  slavery 
to  make  them  mUerable.  There  is  nothing  to  !«  tiietsith  in 
the  country  but  mirth  and  poverty.  Kvery  one  sings,  Isiiglis, 
atid  starvia.  'flu  ir  conversation  is  gcneniily  ngnvable  ;  lor  it 
they  have  any  wit  or  sens*',  they  ate  sarv  to  show  it.  They 
never  mend  upon  a  s^ivimi  niretiiig,  lait  use  all  lh<‘  Ir  <  <lom  and 
tamiliarily  at  Hrsi  sight  that  a  Ioiik  intimacy  or  abiiiidnucr  of 
wine  ran  scarce  draw  from  an  Liiglishinan  'I  h<  ir  wum<  n  are 
pcrh'ct  iiiiair*oaro  ill  the  art  ul  showing  tli'niscbe*  t«>  the  le>l 
advantage.  They  an'  always  gay  and  sj^irightly,  and  set  « IT  Iks 
worst  faces  in  Ku'rope  with  ilw  Is  -i  air* 

llie  pnliske*!  antiilirei*  of  .\>ldisiin's  style  here  is  shiHwl 
like  French  writing  its*  It  ,  l<ir  ih  il  language  is  r*  msrksbie 
kw  Its  s«ara|4iliiliiy  of  sm  h  irv  aiioen',  aiwl  it*  bo'Ihit*  .«rv 
imaSM*  lu  a  fret|i«rnl  rSM|d*>yBM  ul  *4  this  ktiul  *4  rk*  •. 
InvrrsMia  ,  a  ulianiy  ol  elyU-  to  twe^kwuin 

lke*w  ikal  1  ksvf  lw»a  sSrvn  kwiik  Ik*  •  k  . . ' 

wku  k  la  lk*ts  given  k-  nws»  *4  lkr*i  gisve.i  .  ■«*.)•-' 

In  lln  rlaoik  *1  Iragk  ni|i*-rv.  fcw  ln*ia»M<  1.-*..  .k  •••i 
lia*  IM*  Ik*  le  may  Iw  kmn-i  i*.  *n*  .4  iksi’  we-*  (.•••* 
^fUel*  f*m»|awe-t  *4  a  oari  ing  psroil.  v  stel  'ks'  ■“ 

m>.ovnnst  •••kmew  r.mM.k*t  nub  s  Iwiiliaw*  ••  ^ 

tlm  .4  ik*  wismlMe*  lk«l  o  .1*1  U  msaam  e-'  H  »*•  • 

kvtawl  ■*  sv  ti  to*  atkHne  iks  ••kWwIssI  .•|«*.sm.  >  tk  • 

mkma  W  itastws  •  ka  tv m m  ks  W  k.  s  *k.  t- 
g^as.  I kassea  to*  wwsvfii  fysikna  Ws  *  *.*  •»- 
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exclaims  in  her  anguish,  “  Je  percerai  le  coeur  que  je  n’ai 
pu  toucher.” 

There  is  a  delightful  papmr  by  Pope,  again,  in  the 
Guardian,  wherein,  with  his  lighter  vein  of  wit,  he  satir- 
ixes  the  mere  “  mechanical  rules  ”  of  poetry  manufacture, 
and  gives  “  a  receipt  for  making  an  epic  poem,”  after  the 
style  of  a  cookery-W)k.  He  promises  to  show  how  “  epic 
poems  may  be  made  without  a  genius  —  nay,  even  without 
teaming  and  much  reading ;  ”  and  which,  he  says,  “  must 
necessarily  be  of  great  use  to  all  those  poets  who  confess 
they  never  read,  and  of  whom  the  world  is  convinced  they 
never  learn.”  He  wittily  proceeds  :  — 

“  What  Molihre  observes  of  making  a  dinner —  that  any  man 
can  do  it  with  money,  and  if  a  professed  cook  cannot  without, 
he  has  his  art  for  nothing  —  the  same  may  be  said  of  making  a 

rm ;  it  is  easily  brought  about  by  him  that  has  a  genius ;  but 
skill  lies  in  doing  it  without  one.” 

The  “  recipe,”  admirable  as  it  is,  will  not,  on  account  of 
its  length,  allow  of  quotation ;  but  it  can  be  read  at  full  in 
No.  78  of  the  Guardian,  and  here  these  scraps  may  serve  for 
a  taste  of  it :  After  describing  how  to  prepare  the  “  fa¬ 
ble,”  the  “  argument,”  the  “  hero,”  the  “  machinery  ”  of 
your  “  epic,”  he  proceeds  to  the  “descriptions.”  For  in¬ 
stance:  “For  a  tempest,  take  Eurus,  Zephyr,  Auster, 
and  Boreas,  and  cast  them  together  in  one  verse.” 

[Una  Enrusque,  Notusque  ruunt,  creberque  proccllis  AM- 
cns.  —  Yirgil.] 

“  Add  to  these,  of  rain,  lightning,  and  thunder  (the  loud¬ 
est  you  can),  quantum  sufficil.  Mix  your  clouds  and  bil¬ 
lows  well  together  until  they  foam,  and  thicken  your  de¬ 
scription  here  and  there  with  a  quicksand.  Brew  your 
tempest  well  in  your  head  before  you  set  it  a  blowing.” 
“  For  a  battle,  pick  a  larjre  quantity  of  imhges  and  de¬ 
scriptions  from  Homer’s  ‘  Iliad,’  with  a  spice  or  two  from 
Virgil ;  and  if  there  remain  any  overplus,  you  may  lay  them 
by  tor  a  skirmish.  Season  it  well  with  similes,  and  it  will 
make  an  excellent  battle.”  “  For  the  moral  and  allegory, 
these  ^ou  may  extract  out  of  the  ‘  fable’  afterwards  at 
your  leisure.  Be  sure  you  strain  them  suffieiently.” 

I  have  purposely  avoided  allusion  to  the  Spectator,  in  my 
present  reference  to  the  writings  of  Steele  and  Addison,  b^ 
cause  that  delightful  collection  of  essays  formed  an  impor¬ 
tant  feature  in  mjr  previous  remarks  upon  those  two  emi- 
nentlv  brilliant  wits.  The  Spectator  succeeded  the  Tatler, 
and  tLe  Guardian  was,  in  effect,  no  more  than  a  continuar 
tion  of  the  Spectator,  under  another  name.  Steele  having 
had  a  quarrel  with  his  bookseller,  Tonson,  abruptly  con¬ 
cluded  tne  Guardian,  and  commenced  the  Englishman,  which 
he  called  “  A  Setpicl  to  the  Guardian.”  He  afterwanis 
originated  and  conducted  a  multitude  of  other  works  of  a 
•ifflilar  charac'ter ;  the  mere  titles  of  the  books  that  Steele 
pr<>je«‘U>i|,  aa  well  as  those  which  he  actually  undertook, 
would  form  a  considerable  list.  His  activity  of  invention 
ia  this  direction  only  was  extraonlinary.  In  adilition  to  the 
periodicals  already  namwl,  we  have  the  Spinster,  the  Retul- 
tr,  Um  I'lehrian  the  leaver,  Uie  Tea-table,  tne  Ttnen-tali,  the 
Kiaminer,  the  {'onnaiisrttr  and  the  Theatre.  It  is  in  the 
hsi-aaaMNl  puhlicathm  that  hr  pays  that  htmorahte  and  af- 
hniuaalr  triliMte  to  the  mrmuaj  lif  his  wifia,  whom  he  style* 

”  ihs  best  womaa  that  rver  maa  had ;  **  aa<l  ha  adds  that 
*dw  h«i|wraily  laawataal  aad  piaad  at  his  argln-t  of  hkm- 
"hi  '  ^taala  waa  a  ihuaahtlass  aad  aaihnMy  maa.  aa  that 
hti  wA,  haiag  a  team  frsrad  la  hias,  aad  pr«>h«hty  hts  asoss- 
k*  twh«t  dwrla*  l.aMh  asad  a*  say  af  hts  iiairr  hi* 
'sw'wtd  «siaarsasaw,‘‘),  l.adT  Wirrir  •d<«asar<l  the  «harai-s<-r 
hts  aasnrlaar*  <d  iwlaa  '  •■siM  aad  pra»«aasa  Thr 

rhal  pass a*««  ad  r Sira* odaort  hatrhaads  •■•st  ••pert  !■ 
>*lhd  -  liaav  ~  HI*  ihr  rah^f  a|aaaiia>wri 


’The  next  eminent  writer  to  be  named  in  the  list  of  our 
essayists  is  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  in  doing  so  the  question  might 
be  started  whether  the  great  lexicographer  and  burly  moi- 
alist  can  be  said  to  take  any  station  among  the  humorous 
writers  of  England.  Johnson,  however,  was  not  deficient 
in  a  certain  comic  vein  of  a  peculiar  cast ;  it  was  satiric, 
austere,  and  ponderous.  Its  freaks  and  sallies  were  ele- 
phantic.  He  himself  compared  the  intellect  of  a  genius  to 
the  trunk  of  that  animal  which  “  could  knock  down  a  man, 
and  pick  up  a  pin.”  The  illustration  was  unfortunate  as 
applied  to  his  own  mental  confoi-mation ;  for  so  little  could 
he  descend  to  the  livelier  and  lighter  graces  of  intellectual 
exercise,  that  one  could  hardly  point  to  a  more  monographic 
and  mannered  style  than  his  own  in  the  whole  range  of  our 
literature.  He  could,  doubtless,  have  “  knocked  down  the 
man  ”  with  his  trunk,  but  it  would  have  “  picked  up  the 
pin  ”  like  a  leg  of  beef.  He  was  always  magniloquent  and 
unwieldy ;  had  he  had  to  describe  the  machinery  of  the 
universe,  or  to  write  a  receipt  for  picklin"  cabbage,  the 
phraseology  would  have  been  the  same.  The  finer  phase 
of  Johnson’s  character  evidently  appears  in  his  social  and 
conversational  hours,  as  we  gather  from  that  very  industii- 
ous  short-hand  report  of  his  commonest  sayings  and  doings 
by  Boswell. 

Much  has  been  said  of  Johnson’s  greatness  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  soul ;  and  Mr.  Carlyle  has  placed  him  in  his  tem¬ 
ple  of  heroes,  laying  frequent  and  much  stress  upon  his 
magnanimous  indignation  in  hurling  out  a  pair  of  new 
shoes  that  some  kind-hearted  and  (be  it  observed)  anony¬ 
mous  worshipper  had  placed  at  his  chamber  door.  He 
scorned  the  eleemosynary  pair  of  shoes,  hut  his  “  independ¬ 
ence  ”  did  not  extend  to  the  consistency  of  rejecting  a 
pension  from  the  whole  country.  I  can  perceive  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  receiving  alms  from  one  man  and  from  one 
million  of  men ;  and  rather  would  I  receive,  upon  principle, 
from  the  unknown  one,  than  from  the  ostentatiously  boun¬ 
teous  million.  When  the  pension  was  announced  to  him  he 
acknowledged  the  boon  in  the  following  speech :  “  The 
English  language  is  incapable  of  expressing  my  sentiments 
upon  the  occasion;  I  must  refer  to  the  French,  —  I  am 
accable'  with  his  Majesty’s  bounty.”  Can  he  have  intend¬ 
ed  this  for  irony  ?  He,  however,  accepted  the  gratuity. 

Nevertheless,  in  many  —  very  many  —  points  of  his  char¬ 
acter,  Johnson  was  a  grand  fellow,  —  grand  in  some  of  his 
conceptions,  grand  in  his  social  emotions.  He  was  con¬ 
stant  and  steady  to  those  whom  he  loved.  There  was  a 
sort  of  intellectual  conjugality  in  his  friendship:  he  would 
satirize  and  even  scoimge  those  whom  he  esteemed ;  but  to 
no  one  else  would  he  allow  the  same  privilege.  Both 
Goldsmith  and  Garrick  were  subject  to  his  tremendous 
sarcasms ;  but  in  their  absence  he  was  their  champion  and 
eulogist.  Of  Goldsmith  especially  he  would  bear  glowing 
testimony  to  his  fine  qualities,  both  of  head  and  heart.  Mr. 
Forster  has  recorded  some  noble  eulogies  of  Goldsmith’s 
talent  from  the  conversations  of  Johnson.  And  not  the 
least  grand  feature  in  th*  Doctor’s  character  is  the  strenu¬ 
ous  and  honest  way  in  which  he  went  on  for  years,  steadily 
and  sturdily,  through  huge  obstacles,  carving  out  and  rais¬ 
ing  the  monument  of  his  own  fame  and  fortune.  Here,  in- 
d«^l,  k«*  wa*  the  honorable,  the  magnaninMiu*,  the  tmly 
**  indrpemirnt  ”  man ;  and,  fijr  an  rxampl*  of  hi*  frarir** 
awl  slunlv  indepemlene*  «f  hhiI,  it  i*  needfiii  only  to  rrfrr 
In  hi*  rslebmUij  Intler,  aihlrss*>i|  In  lamd  <ViHit4ilil, 
whsm  M*  grral  Uhiw  of  **  I hctii mnry  ”  wa*  ^*n|  i*li  il 
and  made  pnhiw .  ia  whieh  hr  slats*  ihM  Ms  kmM*  Mtsam 
had  nsflsrlnd  him  dnrinc  ihs  Mt^isas  mf  ih*  ws*4  hni 
when  hs  hasnd  ihnl  il  was  iwnAv  ftnit^sd.  he  rttornrhl  •• 
•eras*  th*  4i  dlratliia  H  In  Mmssdf  h*  inimi  htn*  tmn 
'  littW  eswh-haw  (as  J*hnmm  snkbd  4mm  t  an 
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captain  decided  on  anchoring  off  Hurst  Castle  for  the  night, 
and  proceeding  on  his  voyage  at  daylight.  Tliis  decision 
was  greatly  to  the  delight  oi  the  passengers,  who  had  not 
jet  waken  down  into  that  pleasant  companionship  which 
such  a  voyage  frequently  brings  about,  and  who,  restless  and 
strange  in  their  unaccustomed  position,  were  glad  to  seek 
their  berths  at  a  very  early  hour.  During  the  afternoon’s 
run,  Tom  Durham  had  succeeded  in  creating  for  himself  a 
vast  amount  of  popularity.  He  chatted  with  the  captain 
about  nautical  matters,  of  which  he  had  obtained  a  smat¬ 
tering  when  he  was  apprentice  on  board  the  old  East  India- 
man ;  he  talked  to  the  lady  passengers,  deprecating  their 
dread  of  sea-sickness,  and  paying  them  pleasant  attention ; 
while  he  smoked  with  the  gentlemen,  and  took  care  to  let 
them  all  know  the  important  position  which  he  occupied,  as 
the  agent  of  Calverley  and  Co.  Never  was  there  so  agree¬ 
able  a  man. 

At  about  one  in  the  morning,  when  perfect  quiet  reigned 
throughout  the  ship,  the  passengers  being  asleep  in  their 
berths,  the  men,  save  those  on  duty,  sound  in  the  forecastle, 
and  the  echo  of  the  watch-officer’s  footsteps  dying  away  in 
the  distance,  Tom  Durham  suddenly  appeared  at  the  head 
^f  the  saloon  companion,  and  made  his  way  swiftly  towards 
the  middle  of  the  ship.  He  was  dressed  as  in  the  morning, 
save  that  he  wore  no  coat,  and  on  his  feet  instead  of  boots 
he  had  thin,  light  slippers.  When  he  arrived  opposite  the 
huge  hallHjircle  of  the  paddle-box  he  stopped,  and,  groping 
with  his  hands,  speedily  found  an  iron  nng,  seizing  which 
he  pulled  open  a  door,  which  revolved  on  its  hinges,  dis¬ 
closing  a  wooden  panel,  which  he  slid  back,  and  stepping 
through  the  apt-rture  found  himself  standing  on  one  of  the 
broad  paddles  of  the  enormous  wheel.  In  an  instant  he 
had  pulled  the  first  door  back  to  its  previous  position,  and 
stepping  lightly  from  paddle  to  padiile,  stood  on  the  neth¬ 
ermost  one,  just  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  He  paused 
for  a  moment,  bending  down  and  peering  out  into  the  dark¬ 
ness,  then  raising  his  hands  high  up  alMve  his  head  and 
clasping  them  together,  he  dived  down  into  the  water, 
scarcely  making  a  splash. 

Ten  minutes  afterwanls,  one  of  the  two  men  who  are  al¬ 
ways  on  duty  in  the  little  telegraph  hut  under  Hurst  Castle, 
opened  the  door,  and,  accompanied  by  a  big  black  retriever, 
who  was  growling  angrily,  walked  out  into  the  night. 
When  he  returned,  his  companion  hailed  him  from  the  little 
bedroom  overhead. 

“  What’s  the  matter,  Needham  ?  Wiat’s  the  dog  growl¬ 
ing  about  V  ” 

“  I  thought  I  heard  a  cry,”  said  the  man  addressed.  “  Nep 
mu>t  have  thought  so  too,  by  the  way  he’s  going  on  ;  but  I 
can  sec  nothing.  When  I  was  out  a  few  minutes  ago  I 
thought  I  saw  somethinglike  a  dog  swimming  near  “  The  M.as- 
silia,”  Iving  at  anchor  there ;  but  it  isn’t  there  now.  1  doubt 
after  all,  it  may  have  been  my  fancy.” 

“  I  wish  you  would  keep  your  fancy  to  yourself,  and  not 
let  it  rouse  me  up,”  growled  his  mate.  “  One  don’t  get  too 
much  rest  in  this  blessed  place,  at  the  best  of  times.” 


ENGLISH  ESSAYISTS. 

BT  CHARLES  CO  WDEN  CLARKE. 

The  essay  in  a  prose  composition  may  bear  some  analogy 
to  the  sonnet  in  a  poe  ical  one.  It  comprises  a  condensation 
of  thought  upon  a  given  subject,  to  be  delivered  within  a 
certain  limited  space.  In  the  sonnet,  the  thought,  or  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  the  thesis,  must,  by  law,  be  prescribed  within  tlic 
compass  of  fourteen  lines.  In  the  essay  the  restriction,  it  is 
true,  is  not  so  stern ;  but  a  conventional  dilation  is  under¬ 
stood  and  generally  adhered  to,  or  the  ess.iy  extends  into 
the  more  important  character  of  the  “  Treatise.” 

The  first,  I  believe,  and  certainly  the  most  important  of 
English  essays,  are  those  immortal  quintessentialisms  of 
wisdom,  the  essays  of  Lord  Bacon  ;  in  which  each  subject, 
or  thesis  of  his  discourse,  is  treated  in  the  most  brief,  anil 
at  the  same  time  in  so  comprehensive  and  plenary  a  man- 
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ner,  that  it  were  difficult  to  conceive  bow  any  thin^  more 
could  be  said  upon  the  topic,  and,  consequently,  still  less 
how  that  more  could  elucidate  and  improve  the  writer’s  ar¬ 
gument.  The  author  might  well  say,  with  an  honest  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  quality  (although  the  offspring  of  his  own 
brain),  that  they  were  composed  of  the  stuff  and  matter 
that  “  come  home  to  men’s  business  and  bosoms,”  and  that 
he  believed  they  “  would  last  as  long  as  books  should  last ;  ” 
and  so  they  certainly  will,  or  another  hyperborean  darkness 
will  have  spread  over  the  world’s  wisdom  and  literature ;  or, 
to  apply  by  metaphor  bis  own  sublime  picture  of  physical 
and  material  dissolution,  wherein  he  says,  “  Deluges  and 
earthquakes  are  the  two  great  winding-sheets  that  bury  all 
things  in  oblivion ;  ”  so  a  deluge  of  barbarism  only  will  de¬ 
prive  the  world  of  Bacon’s  essays.  Of  all  the  books  in  mj 
own  little  collection  (Shakspeare  only  excepted)  no  one  is  so 
scored,  or  has  so  many  marainal  recognitions  of  the  author’s 
wisdom,  —  moral,  practical,  and  theoretical,  —  as  that  little 
microcosm  of  ethical  philosophy ;  **  little  body,  indeed, 

but  with  a  mighty  heart.” 

It  is  not  my  intention,  because  it  would  not  suit  my  space 
and  pur|)Ose,  to  enter  into  any  aceount  of  the  foreign  essay¬ 
ists  upon  the  morals,  manners,  and  customs  of  their  contem¬ 
poraries;  such  writers  as  Casa,  in  his  treatise  on  “Man¬ 
ners,”  and  Castiglione,  in  his  book  entitled  the  “  Courtier :  ” 
works  universally  esteemed  in  their  day  for  their  grace  and 
purity  of  diction ;  but  which,  like  vegetable  and  animal 
growths,  having  fulfilled  their  mission,  have  passed  from  tho 
modern  world’s  recognizance,  or  are  known  only  to  the  lit¬ 
erary  antiquarian.  Their  authors  addressed  themselves  to 
their  own,  and  not  to  “all  time,”  and  hence  their  mor¬ 
tality. 

The  most  vigorous  and  undying  book  of  foreign  essays, 
in  my  own  recollection,  I  should  pronounce  to  be  that  highly 
interesting  record  of  individual  feelings,  thoughts,  in  flec¬ 
tions,  and  egoistical  sensations,  by  the  celebrated  Montaigne : 
a  book  which,  from  its  very  egoism  and  individuality,  with 
quaint  and  varied  matter,  will  remain  forever  a  classic  in 
its  rank  of  literature.  It  is  needless  to  inform  anyone  who 
is  acciuainted  with  our  English  version  of  tho  work  that 
Cotton,  the  angler  and  pupil  of  old  Izank  Walton,  was  our 
first  translator  of  it ;  and  I  remember  hearing  the  late  Mr. 
Barnes,  of  the  Times,  pronounce  it  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
translations  he  knew  of  any  book. 

Besides  Bacon,  in  our  own  nation,  we  have  had  several 
grave  and  sound  writers  —  as  essayists — upon  the  morals 
and  manners  of  their  several  ages,  such  as  Peacham  and 
Braithwaite,  and  Sir  Francis  Vere  —  men  of  no  insignifi¬ 
cant  standing  in  their  day,  although,  like  some  of  their  con¬ 
temporaries,  they  were  more  to  be  esteemed  for  their  weight 
of  matter  than  for  a  captivating  popularity  of  manner. 
We  have  also  had  our  essayists  upon  general  subjects  and 
topics :  Feltham’s  “  Resolves,”  for  instance,  at  one  time 
claimed  a  large  share  of  popular  favor;  and  they  who  seek 
for,  and  can  appreciate,  sound  and  sincere,  with  original 
thought,  and  wlio  look  for  sometliing  beyond  mere  evanes¬ 
cent  entertainment,  will  arise  from  the  perusal  of  some  of 
his  tracts  and  reflections  with  an  elevated  feeling  of  tho 
author’s  mind,  and  with  an  improvement  of  their  own. 

But  nothing  had  yet  been  projected  of  a  perimlical  na¬ 
ture,  light  and  airy  in  manner,  which  should  attract  tho 
attention  of  the  thoughtless  many,  at  the  time  that  it  was 
preaching  to  them  lessons  of  moral  rectitude;  and  at  tho 
same  time  was  chastising  their  vices,  or  laughing  at  their 
follies  and  impertinences.  'The  drama  and  the  sta^e  had,  in 
the  fin  t  instance,  been  the  chief  exemplars  of  goodmanners, 
and  the  satirists  of  vice  and  folly,  till  both  writings  and 
representations  had  sunk  into  that  revolting  state  of  cor¬ 
ruption  and  licentiousness  as  we  find  them  when  that  tide 
of  obscenity  poured  in  upon  us  with  the  Restoration.  'Tho 
public  amusements  (which  should  alw.iys  respect  if  not  ele¬ 
vate  the  manners  of  a  nation)  had  in  that  period  ^and  a 
short  time  before  it)  of  our  history  reached  a  pitch  of  gross¬ 
ness  and  absurdity  that  we,  in  our  day,  can  scarcely  realize, 
even  while  we  read  them. 

Nicholl,  in  his  preface  to  an  edition  of  the  periodicals  of 
Steele  and  Addison,  makes  the  following  observation  :  “  In 
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all  changes  of  English  manners  a  foreign  influence  has  long  I 
been  predominant.  The  earliest  accounts  inform  us  that 
those  who  were  allowed  to  prescribe  the  modes  in  dress, 
language,  and  sentiment  collected  their  knowledge  in  their 
travels,  and  were  not  ashamed  of  being  conquered  by  the 
follies  of  a  nation  whose  arms  they  despised.  About  the 
time  we  now  treat  of,  foreign  fopperies,  ignorance  of  the 
rules  of  propriety,  and  indecorous  aflectations,  bad  intro¬ 
duced  many  absurdities  into  public  and  private  life,  for 
which  no  remedy  was  provided  in  the  funds  of  public 
instruction,  and  which,  consequently,  prevailed  with  im¬ 
punity  until  the  appearance  of  the  essayists.”  Nicholl  here 
means  distinctly  tlie  essayists  of  the  eighteenth  century, — 
the  periodical  essayists ;  and  the  father  and  originator  of 
these  was  Richard  Steele.  “'Ihis  useful  and  intelligent 
class  of  writers  fand  he  at  their  head),  struck  with  the 
necessity  of  supplying  the  lesser  wants  of  society,  deter¬ 
mined  to  subdivide  instruction  into  such  portions  as  might 
suit  those  teiniiorary  demands  and  casual  exigencies  which 
were  overlooked  by  graver  writers  and  more  bulky  theo¬ 
rists  ;  or,  in  the  language  of  Addison,  ‘  to  bring  philosophy 
out  of  closets  and  libraries,  schools  and  colleges,  to  dwell 
in  clubs  and  assemblies,  at  tea-tables  and  in  cofl'ee- 
houses.’  ” 

This  great  and  important  work  of  public  improvement, 
moral  and  intellectu.il,  Steele  originated  in  the  Taller.  I 
have  heretofore  spoken  of  tliis  eminent  and  very  useful 
man ;  and  I  do  not  find  tliat  I  have  much  to  add  to  what  1 
tlien  advanced,  respecting  his  genius,  and  career  of  public 
utility.  That  Steele  had  more  inventive  talent  than  Addi¬ 
son  must  strike  every  one  who  canvasses  the  productions 
of  the  two  autliors.  Addison  does  not  exhibit  uiuch  origi¬ 
nality  in  developing  character ;  nevertheless,  his  jwrtraits 
of  the  several  members  of  the  club  in  the  Spectutur  are 
drawn  witli  much  elegance  of  manner,  and  delicacy  of 
finish;  and  another  imiiortant  exception  to  the  opinion 
just  given  must  be  made  in  the  instance  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  one  of  the  chastest  and  most  exquisite  specimens 
of  individuility  in  literary  portraiture  that  could  well  be 
quoted.  Sir  Roger  stands  out  distinctly  as  the  exemplar 
of  the  country  gentleman  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Addi¬ 
son  also  exhioited  a  graceful  imagination  in  his  allegorical 
inventions;  and  of  these,  ‘-The  Vision  of  Mirza”  stands  in 
tlie  first  rtink  of  this  class  of  writing.  But  in  his  dramatic 
inventions  he  has  betrayed  how  very  little  genius  he  jms- 
sessed  for  that  department  of  comjiosition ;  his  “Cato” 
being  totally  birren  both  of  plot  and  character;  while  his 
“  Drummer  ”  (taken  for  a  sample  of  comic  humor)  is  as 
melancholy  as  a  morass.  The  brilliant  quality  ot  Addi¬ 
son’s  genius  displayed  itself  in  the  sterling  purity  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  his  wit,  with  a  classical  correctness  of  diction. 
These  phases  of  his  intelleetu.il  character  Steele  placed 
constantly  in  his  view  for  the  purpose  of  his  own  improve¬ 
ment  in  style ;  and  the  result  wa.s,  that  his  latter  papers 
bear  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  manner  of  his  model, 
th.at  it  is  dilHcult  to  distinguish  them.  The  style  and  man¬ 
ner  of  this  cr.i,  and  of  those  two  graceful  writers  in  particu¬ 
lar,  bear  a  close  aflinity  to  tlie  social  de])ortmcnt  of  the 
intellectual  better  circles  of  the  same  period :  precise,  and 
yjt  gay ;  fluent  and  e  isy,  yet  unfrivolous ;  gracelul,  jxilished, 
and  keen,  yet  not  acrimonious ;  never,  indeed,  ill-tempered, 
and  tlierelore  gentlemanly.  I  do  nut  think  that  our  feel¬ 
ings  ever  rise  into  the  glow  of  admiration  at  their  efi'usiuns, 
cither  of  wit  or  pathos :  at  the  same  time,  they  rarely  sink 
into  indifference,  and  never  into  contempt.  Some  of 
Steele’s  little  stories,  written  fur  a  social  and  moral  pur¬ 
pose,  will  be  read  with  a  grateful  interest  so  long  as  true 
love  and  tlie  principles  oi  just  equality  are  held  in  any 
esteem  in  the  world :  wliilc  the  wickedness  of  avarice,  selt- 
i<hne.«8,  and  cruelty,  stands  illustrated  forever  in  that  most 
bitter  of  all  sarcasms  upon  commercial  cupidity,  the  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Inkle  and  Yarico.” 

In  the  first  paper  of  the  Taller,  Steele  in  his  pleasant 
and  giy  manner  announces  that  he  had  “  invented  its  title 
in  honor  of  the  f.iir  sex.”  The  Taller,  in  fact,  consists  of  a 
running  fire  of  comment  upon  the  follies,  the  gayeties,  the 
levities,  the  humors,  the  absurdities,  the  fashions,  and  the 


vices  of  the  wits,  tlie  beauties,  and  the  “  pretty  fellows  ” 
about  town ;  recerding  the  sayings  and  doings,  and  comings 
and  goings,  the  hundred  thousand  notliings,  that  comprise 
the  life  of  the  fashionable  world ;  and  a  most  faithful  mii> 
ror  of  the  age  it  is.  He  (the  Taller)  laughed  at  frivolity, 
rebuked  vice,  and  reformed  both  with  a  quill  of  sponta¬ 
neous  natural  wit  and  buoyant  humor;  and  effected  with 
the  airy  wave  of  his  pen  what  might  have  been  attempted 
in  vain  by  a  whole  crusade  of  ponderous  mcralists,  with 
voluminous  gravity.  He  rallies  the  women  out  of  the  pre¬ 
posterous  amplitude  of  their  hoop-petticoats,  and  laughs 
the  beaux  out  of  the  ridiculous  length  of  their  swords  ;  he 
banters  and  shames  the  ladies  out  of  the  scantiness  of  their 
tuckers,  while  he  mocks  the  gentlemen  out  of  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  their  wigs.  His  manner  were  well  worth  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  many  a  censor  and  critic  of  our  own  day  ;  for 
he  is  never  rough  and  unkind,  and,  consequently,  he  is 
always  the  gentleman. 

Almost  the  only  occasions  on  which  Steele  allows  him¬ 
self  to  be  seriously  sedate,  and  to  argue  gravely,  are 
when  he  is  upon  the  subject  of  seduction  or  duelling.  On 
the  latter  point  he  felt  deeply,  as  has  already  been  re¬ 
corded  in  a  former  essay.  A  qii.arrel  was  fastened  upon 
him,  which  he  endeavored  to  avoid ;  and,  when  forced  into 
the  fight,  he  killed  his  antagonist  by  accident. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  questions  involving  an  arbi¬ 
tration  of  justice  between  the  two  sexes,  Steele  is  uniformly 
inclined  to  favor  the  women.  He  wjis  a  true  “  knight  of 
dames.”  He  chivalrously  pleads  the  cau.se  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong;  ami  almo.st  forgets  the  sternness  of  the 
judge  in  the  zeal  and  warmth  of  the  advocate.  It  was 
Steele  who  uttered  that  ever  memorable  and  witty  sentence 
upon  the  subject  of  seduction.  He  said,  “  'I'o  the  eternal 
infamy  of  the  male  sex,  falsehood  among  men  is  not  re¬ 
proachful  ;  but  credulity  in  women  is  intaiiious.” 

Upon  the  subject  of  inarri.age  too,  although  he  is  wondcr- 
fully  out-speaking  on  those  alliances  of  worldly  con¬ 
venience,  he  yet  frequently  expresses  himself  with  so  tender 
a  consideration,  and  with  such  gentleness  of  feeling  towards 
the  feebler  party,  that  his  precepts  contributed  in  no  slight 
degree  to  induce  a  better  state  of  social  feeling  between 
man  and  wife  than  had  ever  existed  before  the  period 
wlien  those  essays  were  written.  Here  is  a  passage  on  this 
same  subject,  which  affords  a  good  specimen  of  Steele’s 
style,  —  sufficiently  earnest  to  gain  attention,  yet  sly  and 
playful  enouvrli  to  attract  the  butterfly  readers  to  whom  he 
addressed  himself. 

“  There  is  a  relation  of  life  (he  says)  much  more  near  than  the 
most  strict  and  sacred  friendship;  that  is  to  say,  marriage. 
This  union  is  of  too  close  and  delicate  a  nature  to  fie  ca>ily  con¬ 
ceived  by  those  who  do  not  know  that  condition  by  experience. 
Here  a  man  should,  if  possible,  soften  hi.s  ]ia.ssions  [Steele  here 
means  his  temper] ;  if  not  for  Ids  own  ease,  in  compliance  with  a 
creature  formed  with  a  mind  of  a  quite  did'erent  make  from  his 
own.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  mean  it  an  injury  to  women,  when  I 
say  there  is  a  sort  of  sex  in  souls.  I  am  tender  of  offending 
them,  and  know  it  is  hard  not  to  do  so  on  this  subject :  but  1  must 
go  on  to  say  that  the  soul  of  a  man,  and  that  of  a  woman,  are 
made  very  unlike,  according  to  the  employments  for  which  they 
are  designed.  The  ladies  will  please  to  observe,  I  say,  our 
minds  have  dillcnmt,  not  superior  qualities  to  theirs.  The 
virtues  have  respectively  a  masculine  and  a  feminine  cast.  What 
we  call  in  men  wisdom,  is  in  women  prudence.  It  is  a  partiality 
to  call  one  greater  than  the  other.  A  prudent  woman  is  in  the 
same  class  of  honor  as  a  wise  man,  and  the  scandals  in  the  way 
of  both  arc  equally  dangerous.  But  to  make  this  state  any 
thing  but  a  burden,  and  not  hang  a  weight  upon  our  very  be¬ 
ings,  it  is  proper  each  of  the  couple  should  frequently  rcmemlier 
that  there  an;  many  things  which  grow  out  of  their  very  natures 
that  are  pardonable, — nay,  bewming,  when  considered  as  such, 
but  without  that  reflection,  must  give  the  quickest  pain  and  vex¬ 
ation.  To  manage  well  a  great  family,  is  as  wortfiy  an  instanee 
of  capacity  as  to  execute  a  great  employment ;  and  for  the  gen- 
cralitv,  as  women  perform  the  considerable  part  of  their  duties 
as  well  as  men  do  theirs;  so,  in  their  common  behavior,  females 
of  onlinary  genius  are  not  more  trivial  than  the  common  rate 
of  men ;  and  in  my  opinion,  the  playing  of  a  tan  is  every  whit 
as  good  an  entertainraent  as  the  beating  of  a  snutt-ho.x.” 

Steele  will  sometimes  hit  ofif  a  satire  in  a  few  words,  or 
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in  a  happily-turned  sentence.  Here  is  one  where  he  is 
animadverting  on  the  folly  of  giving  children  an  indiscrim¬ 
inately  similar  education,  and  one  unfitted  for  their  mental 
constitution,  as  well  as  for  their  future  sphere  in  life  (a 
sentence  accurately  in  tone  with  the  present  educational 
question) ;  and  of  setting  them  all  to  learn  the  classics, 
whether  they  will  hereafter  require  them  or  not.  He  says, 
in  the  character  of  Old  Isaac  Bickcrstaff,  — 

“  The  pastry-cook  here  in  the  lane,  the  other  night,  told  me  he 
would  not  yet  take  away  his  son  from  his  learning ;  but  has  re¬ 
solved,  as  soon  as  he  had  a  little  smattering  in  the  Greek,  to 
put  him  apprentice  to  a  soap-boiler.” 

The  papers  in  the  Guardian  (as  may  be  expected  from 
its  name)  are  of  a  graver  tone  generally  than  those  in  the 
Taller  and  S/>ectalor;  but  there  is  one  playful  paper  by 
Steele  ujmn  those  pestilent  burrs  in  society,  who  may  be 
calleil  the  “  button-holders.”  He  files  a  vehement  protest 
against  these  “  ingenious  gentlemen  ”  (as  he  styles  them), 
who,  he  pronounces,  “  are  nut  able  to  advance  three  words 
until  they  have  got  fast  hold  of  one  of  your  buttons ;  but  as 
soon  as  they  have  procured  such  excellent  handle  for  dis¬ 
course,  they  will  indeed  proceed  with  gn-at  elocution.”  He 
complains  that  “  this  humor  of  theirs  of  twisting  otf  your 
buttons  ”  leads  him  into  some  cost ;  as  he  is  coiu]>elled  to 
order  his  tailor  to  bring  him  home  with  every  suit  at  least 
a  dozen  spare  ones,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  buttons  he 
thus  loses.  He  tells  of  one  of  these  active  and  boring 
arguers,  who,  while  he  is  discoursing  to  him  of  the  Siege 
of  Dunkirk,  “  makes  an  assault  u|iun  one  of  his  buttons, 
and  carries  it  in  less  than  two  minutes,  notwithstanding  as 
handsome  a  defence  as  possible.”  He  computes  his  losses 
on  these  occasions,  and  winds  up  with  the  following 
estimate :  — 

“  In  the  coffoe-honscs  here,  al)ont  the  Temple,  you  may 
harangue,  even  among  our  dabblers  in  |iu1iiics,  tor  a'bout  two 
buttons  a  day,  and  many  times  for  less.  I  had  yesterday  the 
good  fortune  to  receive  very  considerable  additions  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge  in  state  affairs,  and  find  this  morning  that  it  has  liot  stood 
me  in  above  one  button.” 

Swill  contributed  some  papers  to  these  periodicals ;  but 
I  do  not  recollect  any  that  would  be  apt  for  quotation,  lin¬ 
ing  imbued  with  his  bitterly  cynical  faculty,  and  not  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  delicacy.  I  have  heretofore  said  so 
much  (and  with  mental  recreation)  of'  this  extraonliuary 
genius,  that  I  may,  without  otreuce,  pass  him  iqion  the 
present  occasion  with  a  bare  record  among  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  One  specimen  of  Swift’s  quieter  satire  in  essay 
coiiqKisition  occurs  in  a  parody  upon  the  ]ihilosophy  of  the 
Hon.  llobert  Boyle ;  who,  with  all  his  undisputed  excel¬ 
lences,  was  not  untinged  with  a  jKimjious  pedantry.  Swift  has 
humorously  imitated  his  manner  in  a  ]ia|>er  wiiich  he  en¬ 
titles  “Thoughts  on  a  Broomstick.”  By  the  w.iy,  that 
homely  implement  appears  to  have  been  a  favorite*  object 
with  Swift  for  comical  illustration.  In  the  “Tale  of  a 
Tub,”  the  reader  will  remember  that  he  makes  Brother 
Peter  interpret  one  of  the  injunctions  in  their  lather’s  will, 
that  his  sons  shall  in  no  wise  wear  silver  fringe  ujion  their 
coats.  I’eter,  who  is  a  learned  brother,  observes,  that  he 
finds  the  same  word,  “  fringe,”  also  to  mean  a  “  broom¬ 
stick  :  ”  he  therefore  concludes  that  their  father  never  in¬ 
tended  to  prohibit  their  wearing  broomsticks  on  their 
clothes.  How  fine  this  satire  ujiou  the  warping  of  text*  in 
Scripture  for  the  purpose  of  evasion,  or  of  projiping  a  rick¬ 
ety  argument !  No  wonder  that  Swift  was  an  object  of 
aversion  to  the  temporizers  and  the  self-seeking. 

There  are  two  agreeable  papers  in  the  Guardian  as¬ 
cribed  to  tlie  pen  of  that  very  amiable  man  and  sterling 
wit,  John  Gay  :  one  on  “  Flattery,”  w  here  he  acutely  savs, 
“  Of  all  flatterers,  the  most  skilful  is  he  who  can  do  wliat 
you  like,  without  saying  any  thing  which  argues  that  he 
does  it  for  your  sake.”  TTie  other  essay  is  on  “  Dress ;  ” 
wherein  he  deduces  an  ingenious  analogy  between  the 
sciences  of  poetry  and  dress,  declaring  that  “  the  rules  of 
the  one,  with  very  little  variation,  may  serve  for  the  other.” 


This  he  proceeds  to  show  in  a  playful  argument,  and  then 
says,  — 

“A  poet  will  now  and  then,  to  seivc  his  purpose,  coin  a  word  ; 
so  will  a  lady  of  genius  venture  at  an  innovation  in  the  fashion: 
but  as  Horace  advises  tliat  all  new-mintt-d  words  should  have  a 
Greek  derivation,  to  give  them  an  indisputable  authority,  so  I 
would  counsel  all  our  improvers  of  fashion  always  to  take  the 
hint  from  France,  which  inav  as  pro]>erly  be  called  the  fountain 
of  dress  as  (Jrcecc  was  of  literature.  Dress  may  licar  parallel 
to  poetry  with  respect  to  moving  the  passions.  The  grt'atest 
motive  to  love,  as  daily  experience  shows  us,  is  dress.  1  have 
known  a  lady,  at  sight,  fly  to  a  red  leather,  and  readily  give  her 
hand  to  a  fringed  pair  of  gloves.  At  another  time,  1  have  seen 
the  awkward  ap|Marance  of  her  rural  “  humble  senant  ”  move 
her  indignation.  She  is  jealous  every  time  her  rival  hath  a  new 
suit ;  and  in  a  rage  when  her  woman  pins  her  inantua  to  disad¬ 
vantage.  Unhappy,  unguarded  woman!  Alas!  wdi.at  moving 
rhetoric  has  she  often  found  in  the  seducing  tull-bottomed  wig  ! 
Who  can  tell  the  n-sistless  elotiucncc  of  the  embroidered  coat,  the 
gold  snutf-box,  and  the  ambcr-ucoded  cane  1  ” 

In  the  Guardian,  again,  there  is  a  sprightly  picture 
of  the  French  people,  by  Addison,  which  in  its  sarcastic 
painting  is  still  so  faithful  to  the  national  character  that  it 
shall  be  quoted ;  also  as  a  specimen  of  his  well-bred  and 
pointed  style. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  notice,  by  the  way,  how  pal¬ 
pably  each  era  in  our  literature  has  its  distinctive  feature 
and  manner,  as  generic  of  its  class  of  writers ;  so  much  so, 
and  so  decided  in  their  several  characters,  that  an  essay  of 
no  ordinary  interest  might  Ik*  composed  upon  the  collective 
individuality  of  the  writers  in  the  great  ages  of  our  literary 
history :  the  brawny  and  Atlean  strength  of  the  Elizabeth¬ 
an  era;  the  light  horseman  and  tbraging  scamjR*r  and  vi¬ 
vacity  of  the  cavalier  style,  in  the  Second  Charles’s  reign ; 
and  the  refinement  ujion  that,  with  the  courtly  and  epi¬ 
grammatic  sententiousness,  that  distinguishes  the  Augustan 
age  of  Queen  Anne,  and  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  a 
retlex  of  the  manner  belonging  to  the  Academy  of  Louis 
XIV. 

Tlie  short  sjiecimcn  just  quoted  from  Gay  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  an  extract  from  Addison,  so  strong  is  the 
family  likeness  of  that  school  of  writers.  Speaking  of  the 
French  pcojile,  Addison  says, — 

“  One  can  scarce  conceive  the  pomp  that  appears  in  every 
thing  about  the  king ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  makes  half  his 
subjects  go  barefoot  [this  was  in  the  so-called  “good  old  times” 
of  the  uiinoi  I .  The  )K-oplc,  however,  are  the  hajipiest  in 
the  world,  and  enjoy  —  from  the  benefit  of  their  climate  and 
natural  constitution  —  such  a  jK-rpetiial  gladness  of  heart  and 
easiness  of  tcmin  r,  as  even  liln-rty  anil  pUnty  cannot  bestow  on 
those  of  other  nations.  It  is  not  in  the  jKiwe’r  of  want  or  slavery 
to  make  them  miserable.  There  is  nothing  to  be  met  with  in 
the  country  but  mirth  and  jioveitv.  Every  one  sings,  laughs, 
and  stan'es.  Tluir  conversation  is  generally  agn-eable  ;  tor  if 
they  have  any  wit  or  sense,  they  ate  sure  to  show  it.  They 
never  mend  ujion  a  second  meeting,  but  use  all  the  freedom  and 
lamiiiarity  at  first  sight  that  a  long  intimacy  or  abundance  of 
wine  can  scarce  draw  from  an  Kuglishman.  Their  women  arc 
jierfcct  mistresses  in  the  art  of  showing  themselves  to  the  best 
atlvantage.  They  are  always  gay  and  sprightly,  and  set  off  the 
worst  faces  in  Enrojx;  with  the  best  airs." 

Tlie  jKiIisbed  antithesis  of  Addison’s  style  here  is  almost 
like  French  writing  itself;  for  that  language  is  remarkable 
for  its  suscejitibility  of  such  treatment,  and  its  authors  are 
prone  to  a  frequent  employment  of  this  kind  of  rhetorical 
inversion ;  a  jieculiarity  of  style  so  predominant  among 
them  that  I  have  been  struck  with  the  character  ot  wit 
which  is  thus  given  to  some  of  their  gravest  compositions. 
In  the  classical  tragic  writers,  tor  instance,  Corneille  and 
Racine,  there  may  be  found  many  of  their  most  jiassionate 
jicriods  composed  of  a  startling  paradox,  and  their  most 
mournful  cadences  rounded  with  a  brilliant  antithesis. 
Out  of  the  numbers  that  could  be  instanced,  it  may  be  suf¬ 
ficient  merely  to  adduce  the  celebrated  exjiression  of  Ilcr- 
mione,  in  Racine’s  “  Andromache.”  When  she  has  en¬ 
gaged  Orestes  to  murder  Byrrhus,  her  lover,  who  has 
roused  her  jealousy  by  his  preference  for  Andromache,  she 
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exclaims  in  her  anguish,  “  Je  percerai  le  coeur  que  je  n’ai 
pu  toucher,” 

There  is  a  delightful  paper  by  Pope,  again,  in  the 
Guardian,  wherein,  with  his  lighter  vein  of  wit,  he  satir¬ 
izes  the  mere  “  mechanical  rules  ”  of  poetry  manufacture, 
and  gives  “  a  receipt  for  making  an  epic  j)oem,”  after  tlie 
style  of  a  cookery-book.  He  promises  to  show  how  “  epic 
poems  may  be  made  without  a  genius  —  nay,  even  without 
learning  and  much  reailing; ”  and  which,  he  says,  “must 
necessarily  be  of  great  use  to  all  those  poets  who  confess 
they  never  read,  and  of  whom  the  world  is  convinced  they 
never  le.'irn.”  lie  wittily  proceeds :  — 

“  What  Molitre  oliserves  of  making  a  dinner —  that  any  man 
can  do  it  with  money,  and  if  a  professed  cook  cannot  without, 
he  has  his  art  tor  nothing  —  the  same  may  be  said  of  making  a 
poem  it  is  ea.sily  brought  alaiut  by  him  that  has  a  genius;  but 
the  skill  lies  in  doing  it  without  one.” 

The  “  recipe,”  admirable  as  it  is,  will  not,  on  account  of 
its  length,  allow  of  quotation ;  but  it  can  be  read  at  full  in 
No.  78  of  the  Guardian,  and  here  these  scraps  may  serve  for 
a  taste  of  it :  After  describing  how  to  prepare  the  “  fa¬ 
ble,”  the  “ .argument,”  the  “hero,”  the  “machinery”  of 
your  “ epic,”  he  proceeds  to  the  “descriptions.”  For  in¬ 
stance  :  “  For  a  tempest,  take  Eurus,  Zejdiyr,  Auster, 
and  Boreas,  and  cast  them  together  in  one  verse.” 

[Una  Eurusque,  Notusque  ruunt,  creberque  proccllis  Airi- 
cus.  —  Viryil.\ 

“  Add  to  these,  of  rain,  lightning,  and  thunder  (the  loud¬ 
est  you  can),  quantum  sujficit.  Mix  your  clouds  and  bil¬ 
lows  well  together  until  they  foam,  and  thicken  your  de¬ 
scription  here  and  there  with  a  quicksand.  Brew  your 
tempest  well  in  your  head  before  you  set  it  a  blowing.” 
“  For  a  battle,  pick  a  large  (juantity  of  images  and  de¬ 
scriptions  from  Homer’s  ‘  Iliad,’  with  a  spice  or  two  from 
Viroil ;  and  if  there  remain  any  overplus,  you  m.ay  lay  them 
by  tor  a  skirmish.  Season  it  well  with  similes,  and  it  will 
make  an  excellent  battle.”  “  For  the  moral  and  allegory, 
these  j’ou  m.ay  extract  out  of  the  ‘  fable’  afterwards  at 
your  leisure.  Be  sure  you  strain  them  sufficiently.” 

I  have  purposely  avoitled  allusion  to  the  Spectator,  in  my 
present  reference  to  the  writings  of  Steele  and  Addison,  be¬ 
cause  that  delightful  collection  of  essays  formed  an  imjioi^ 
tant  feature  in  my  previous  remarks  upon  those  two  emi¬ 
nently  brilliant  wits.  Tlie  Spectator  succeeded  the  Tatter, 
and  the  Guardian  was,  in  etfect,  no  more  than  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  Si>ectator,  under  another  name.  Steele  having 
liad  a  quarrel  with  his  bookseller,  Tonson,  abruptly  con¬ 
cluded  uie  Guardian,  and  commenced  the  Englishman,  which 
he  called  “  A  Sequel  to  the  Guardian.”  He  afterwards 
originated  and  conducted  a  multitude  of  other  works  of  a 
similar  character;  the  mere  titles  of  the  books  that  Steele 
projected,  as  well  as  those  which  he  actually  undertook, 
woultl  h)rm  a  considerable  list.  His  activity  of  invention 
in  this  direction  only  was  extraordinary.  In  addition  to  the 
periodicals  already  named,  we  have  the  Spinster,  the  Read¬ 
er,  the  Plebeian  the  Lover,  the  Tea-table,  the  Toicn-talk,  the 
Examiner,  the  Connoisseur  and  the  Theatre.  It  is  in  the 
last-named  publication  that  he  p.ays  that  honorable  and  af¬ 
fectionate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  wife,  whom  he  styles 
“the  best  woman  that  ever  man  had;”  and  he  adds  that 
“  she  frecjuently  lamented  and  pined  at  his  neglect  of  him¬ 
self.”  Steele  was  a  thoughtless  and  unthrifty  man,  so  that 
Ills  wife,  being  a  true  friend  to  him,  and  prob.ably  his  mon¬ 
itor  (what  Charles  Lamb  used  to  say  of  his  sister  —  his 
“  second  conscience,”).  Lady  Steele  obtained  the  character 
among  his  associates  of  being  “  cold  and  penurious.”  Tlie 
prudent  partners  of  e.xtravagant  husbands  must  expect  to 
be  called  “  stingy,”  —  it  is  the  eulogy  of  sfjuanderers. 
Steele,  however,  was  not  the  mere  talker  about  matrimonial 
interchanges  of  little  kind  actions ;  some  of  his  letters  to  his 
wife  —  and  some  of  them  consisting  of  two  or  three  lines 
only  —  express  an  unaffected  and  exquisite  tenderness  of 
sentiment;  in  short,  with  all  his  errors,  —  and  they  were 
errors  of  the  head  alone, —  Steele  was  as  lovable  as  a  man 
as  he  was  refined  as  a  wit. 


The  next  eminent  writer  to  be  named  in  the  list  of  our 
essayists  is  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  in  doing  so  the  question  might 
be  started  whether  the  great  lexicographer  and  burly  mor¬ 
alist  can  be  said  to  take  any  station  among  the  humorous 
writers  of  England.  Johnson,  however,  was  not  deficient 
in  a  certain  comic  vein  of  a  peculiar  cast ;  it  was  satiric, 
austere,  and  ponderous.  Its  freaks  and  sallies  were  ele- 
phantic.  He  himself  compared  the  intellect  of  a  genius  to 
the  trunk  of  that  animal  which  “  could  knock  down  a  man, 
and  pick  up  a  pin.”  The  illustration  was  unfortunate  as 
ap{>lied  to  his  own  mental  conformation  ;  for  so  little  could 
he  descend  to  the  livelier  and  lighter  graces  of  intellectual 
exercise,  that  one  could  hardly  point  to  a  more  monographic 
and  mannered  style  than  his  own  in  the  whole  range  of  our 
literature.  He  could,  doubtless,  have  “  knocked  down  the 
man”  with  his  trunk,  but  it  would  have  “picked  up  the 
pin  ”  like  a  leg  of  beef.  He  was  always  magniloquent  and 
unwieldy ;  had  he  had  to  describe  the  machinery  of  the 
universe,  or  to  write  a  receipt  for  pickling  cabbage,  the 
phraseology  would  have  been  the  same.  The  finer  phase 
of  Johnson’s  ch.aracter  evidently  appears  in  his  social  and 
conversational  hours,  as  we  gather  from  that  very  industri¬ 
ous  short-hand  report  of  his  commonest  sayings  and  doings 
by  Boswell. 

Much  has  been  said  of  Johnson’s  greatness  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  soul ;  and  Mr.  Carlyle  has  placed  him  in  his  tem¬ 
ple  of  heroes,  haying  frequent  and  much  stress  upon  his 
magnanimous  indignation  in  hurling  out  a  pair  of  new 
shoes  that  some  kind-hearted  and  (be  it  observed)  anony¬ 
mous  worshipper  had  placed  at  his  chamber  door.  lie 
scorned  the  eleemosynary  pair  of  shoes,  but  lus  “  independ¬ 
ence  ”  did  not  extend  to  the  consistency  of  rejecting  a 
pension  from  the  whole  country.  I  can  perceive  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  receiving  alms  from  one  man  and  from  one 
million  of  men ;  and  rather  would  I  receive,  upon  principle, 
from  the  unknown  one,  than  from  the  ostentatiously  lK)un- 
teous  million.  When  the  pension  was  announced  to  him  he 
acknowledged  the  boon  in  the  following  speech :  *•  The 
English  language  is  incapable  of  expressing  my  sentiments 
ujjon  the  occasion ;  I  must  refer  to  the  French,  —  I  am 
accahle  with  his  Majesty’s  bounty.”  Can  he  have  intend¬ 
ed  this  for  irony  V  He,  however,  accepted  the  gratuity. 

Nevertheless,  in  many  —  very  many  —  points  of  his  char¬ 
acter,  Johnson  was  a  grand  fellow,  —  grand  in  some  of  his 
conceptions,  grand  in  his  social  emotions.  He  was  con¬ 
stant  and  steady  to  those  whom  he  loved.  Tliere  was  a 
sort  of  intellectual  conjugality  in  his  friendship :  he  would 
satirize  and  even  scourge  those  whom  he  esteemed ;  but  to 
no  one  else  would  he  allow  the  same  privilege.  Both 
Goldsmith  and  Garrick  were  subject  to  his  tremendous 
sarcasms ;  but  in  their  .absence  he  was  their  champion  and 
eulogist.  Of  Goldsmith  especially  he  would  bear  glowing 
testimony  to  his  fine  qualities,  both  of  heat!  and  heart.  Mr. 
Forster  has  recorded  some  noble  eulogies  of  Goldsmith’s 
talent  from  the  conversations  of  Johnson.  And  not  the 
least  grand  feature  in  the  Doctor’s  character  is  the  strenu¬ 
ous  and  honest  way  in  which  he  went  on  for  years,  steadily 
and  sturdily,  through  huge  obstacles,  carving  out  and  rais¬ 
ing  the  monument  of  his  own  fame  and  fortune.  Here,  in¬ 
deed,  he  was  the  honorable,  the  magnanimous,  the  truly 
“  independent  ”  man ;  and,  for  an  example  of  his  fearless 
and  sturdy  independence  of  soul,  it  is  needful  only  to  refer 
to  his  celebrated  letter,  addressed  to  Lord  Chesterfield, 
when  his  gn*at  labor  of  the  “  Dictionarj'  ”  was  completed 
and  made  public ;  in  which  he  states  that  his  lordly  patron 
had  neglected  him  during  the  progress  of  the  work ;  but 
when  he  found  that  it  was  really  finished,  he  thought  to 
secure  the  dedication  of  it  to  himself  by  launching  two 
“  little  cock-boat  pufts  ”  (as  Johnson  called  them),  an¬ 
nouncing  the  approaching  advent  of  the  great  undertaking. 
Johnson’s  sarcasm  iqmn  this  occasion  was  sufficiently  for¬ 
midable  to  pro<luce  an  explanation,  if  not  a  defence,  on  the 
part  of  the  nobleman,  and  this  has  been  attempted  by  an 
editor  of  Boswell’s  life  of  the  Doctor ;  it  has,  therefore,  been 
thought  sufficient  for  this  purpose  to  state  that  the  Earl  was 
so  conscious  of  the  wilfulness  of  the  Doctor’s  misstatement, 
that  he  laid  the  public  letter  upon  his  own  drawing-room 
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table,  aaauminc  that  act  to  be  sufficient  to  clear  his  conduct 
in  the  mind  of  erery  visitor  who  mis;ht  read  it.  The  act 
was  doubtless  a  very  ingenious  one,  and  perfectly  aristo¬ 
cratic  in  character ;  but  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  general 
and  public  reader  of  the  original  charge  would  never  sup¬ 
pose  for  a  moment  that  Dr.  Johnson  would  connect  so 
fierce  and  so  formidable  a  statement,  which,  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  would  be  an  elaborate  and  a  positive  false¬ 
hood.  The  future  reader  of  the  whole  transaction  will 
therefore  form  his  own  opinion  of  it. 

The  Idler,  which  is  perhaps  the  least  known  of  his  peri¬ 
odical  essays,  at  all  events  less  than  the  Rambler,  was  written 
rofessedly  in  the  manner  of  the  Spectator.  But  it  was 
ardly  to  be  expected  that  the  pen  of  the  lofty  and  sono¬ 
rous  Doctor  could  be  wielded  with  the  ease  and  lightness  so 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  Steele  and  Addison  in  this 
walk  of  literature.  Tliere  is  accordingly  a  stiffness  in  the 
Idler's  slip-shod  mooils ;  a  consciousness  in  his  assumed 
unconcern ;  while  his  playfulness  is  uncouth  and  grim. 
Among  the  papers,  however,  of  this  periodical,  is  one  of  a 
somewhat  pleasant  cast,  upon  the  preparations  for  war  that 
were  then  making,  and  the  encampment  of  the  troops  “  in 
the  patldess  deserts  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.”  The  Idler  con¬ 
doles  with  the  “  two  hundred  thousand  ladies  that  are  thus 
left  to  langui.sh  in  distress,  who  (he  says)  in  the  absence 
of  these  warriors,  must  run  to  sales  and  auctions  without 
an  attendant ;  sit  at  the  play  without  a  critic  to  direct  their 
opinion;  buy  their  fans  by  their  own  judgment;  dispose 
shells  by  their  own  invention ;  walk  in  the  Mall  without  a 
gallant ;  go  to  the  gardens  without  a  protector ;  and  shuffle 
cards  with  vain  impatience,  for  want  of  a  fourth  to  com- 

filcte  the  party.”  “  Of  these  ladies,  some  (he  says)  have 
ap-dogs,  and  .some  monkeys ;  but  they  are  unsatisfactory 
companions.  Many  useful  offices  are  performed  by  men  in 
scarlet,  to  which  neither  dog  nor  monkey  has  adequate 
abilities.  A  parrot,  indeed,  is  as  fine  as  a  colonel ;  and,  if 
he  has  been  much  used  to  good  company,  is  not  wholly 
without  conversation ;  but  a  parrot,  after  all,  is  a  poor 
little  creature,  and  has  neither  sword  nor  shouliler-knot, — 
can  neither  dance,  nor  play  at  cards.”  When  Johnson 
and  Garrick  were  once  introduced  to  a  person  who  was 
reported  to  have  great  conversational  powers,  and  had 
given  a  detailed  specimen  of  his  talent,  the  lively  actor 
turned  to  his  companion’s  ear,  and  imparted  the  following 
condensed  criticism  upon  what  tliey  had  heard :  “  Flab¬ 
by,  I  think ;  flabby  1  ”  I  fear  that  the  same  judgment  must 
be  passed  upon  the  specimen  just  produced  of  the  Doctor’s 
humor.  And  here  is  a  sample  of  the  true  Johnsonian  style, 
from  another  paper  in  the  Idler,  wherein  he  maintains  that 
the  “  qualities  requisite  to  conversation  are  very  exactly 
represented  by  a  bowl  of  punch.”  The  argument  is  con¬ 
ducted  with  liis  own  portentous  swing  of  diction.  Thus, 
he  tells  us,  that  “  acids  unmixed  will  distort  the  face,  and 
torture  the  p.alate ;  ”  that  “  the  taste  of  sugar  is  generally 
pleasing,  but  it  cannot  long  be  eaten  by  ilse'f!  ”  And  he 
concludes  with  the  following  peroration  :  — 

“  He  only  will  please  long  who,  by  tempering  the  acidity  of 
satire  with  the  siufar  of  civility,  anti  allaying  the  heal  of  wit  with 
the /rigidity  of  liumhle  chat,  ean  make  the  true  punch  of  conver¬ 
sation;  aiid  as  that  punch  can  be  drunk  in  the  greatest  quantity 
which  has  the  largest  proportion  of  water,  so  that  ecnipanion 
will  l>e  the  oftenest  welcome  whose  talk  flows  out  with  iuoflen- 
sive  copiousness  and  unenvied  insipidity  I  ” 

Surely  Poole’s  parotly  upon  the  Johnsonian  style,  in  the 
notes  to  his  “  Hamlet  ”  travesty,  was  no  caricature ;  but 
one  would  ask,  which  of  our  magazine  editors  of  the  present 
day  would  accept,  and  pay  for,  the  above  article,  coming 
from  an  unknown  writer? 

We  are  to  sjteak  of  Goldsmith,  sincere  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
in  tlie  character  of  an  essayist.  Heretofore  he  has  claimetl 
our  attention  as  an  historian,  a  biographer,  a  naturalist,  a 
poet,  a  dramatist,  and  writer  of  fiction.  In  the  two  last 
compartments  of  literature  he  shines  to  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tage,  having  taken  his  position  among  our  classics  as  one 
of  the  elect.  If  any  thing  could  prove  the  true  test  of 
genius  under  the  cloud  of  prejudice,  or  say,  of  misappre¬ 
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hension  arising  from  misrepresentation,  it  would  be  the 
gradual  and  firm  hold  that  the  writings  of  this  enchanting 
author  have  taken  upon  the  aflections  of  the  civilized 
world,  in  the  face  of  an  insinuated  contempt  for  his  social 
character,  and  which  produced  an  unrecognized  influence 
upon  that  of  the  intellectual  man.  It  is  remarkable,  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  stupid  misconceptions  by  Boswell  of 
Goldsmith’s  real  nature  and  disposition,  his  talent  has 
rarely  been  the  subject  of  conversation,  without  the  accom¬ 
panying  remark  of  his  having  been  a  very  vain  man,  and  a 
very  weak  man,  —  vain  to  a  Narcissus- like  ailmiration  of  bis 
own  person  ;  and  weak,  even  to  envy,  upon  hearing  a 
young  lady  praised  for  her  beauty.  And  so  the  true  char¬ 
acter  of  Goldsmith  has  waited  its  time :  “  it  could  afford 
it,”  as  Douglas  Jerrold  happily  said ;  and  it  has  now 
received  retribution  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Forster,  in  his 
ample  biography  of  the  man.  I  request  emphatically  to 
express  my  own  individual  thanks  tor  the  completion  of 
this  “  labor  of  love,”  for  such  it  has  evidently  l»cen ;  and 
thereby  for  the  justice  rendered  to  the  character  and  fame 
of  a  true  genius,  and  an  estimable  being ;  for  from  my 
youth  I  have  felt  the  necessity  of  the  vindication  that  has 
at  length  been  so  fully  and  ably  and  gracefully  fulfilled. 

In  the  essays  of  (loldsmith,  as  in  his  “  Cfitizcn  of  the 
World”  (which  is  but  a  series  of  lively  essays,  in  another 
form,  u|K>n  the  national  character,  habits,  and  customs), 
the  same  u/ilabored  fine  sense  is  apparent  in  every  page ; 
the  same  shrewd  perception  of  human  nature  in  all  its 
workings  and  petty  chicaneries ;  the  same  sweet-tempered 
rebuke  and  raillery ;  the  same  toothless  sarcasm ;  the  same 
gentle  wit  and  bland  humor.  What  can  be  more  lively 
and  pleasant  than  his  dialogue  with  the  seaman  who  has 
lost  a  leg  in  the  wars,  and  is  deprived  of  assistance  from 
his  countrj-,  because  the  accident  happened  in  a  privateer’s 
and  not  in  the  Government  service :  with  his  amusing  and 
rational  antipathy  to  our  “  national  enemies,”  ns  Christian 
rulers  have  called  the  French.  “I  hate  the  French  (says 
.lack),  b<*cause  they  are  all  slaves,  and  wear  wooden  shoes.” 
The  philosophy  ot  fortitude,  endurance,  and  cheorlulness 
in  the  midst  of  privation,  so  beautifully  illustrated  in  tho 
hero’s  own  simple  memoir,  who,  although  his  whole  career 
has  been  a  series  of  disaster,  is  merry  and  hopeful  to  the 
last.  This  is  quite  in  the  philosophy  of  Shakspeare. 

“  If  I  had  had  the  good  fortune  (he  conclndos)  to  have  lost  my 
leg  and  use  of  my  hand  on  board  a  king’s  ship,  and  not  aloard 
a  privateer,  I  should  have  been  entitled  to  clothing  atid  main¬ 
tenance  during  the  rest  of  my  life ;  but  that  was  not  my  chance ; 
one  man  is  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  and  another 
with  a  wooden  ladle.  However,  blessed  be  God,  I  enjoy  good 
health,  and  will  forever  love  lil)crty  and  old  England.  Liberty, 
property,  and  old  England  forever.  Huzza  1  ” 

And  then  succeeds  one  of  Goldsmith’s  unostentatious 
little  pieces  of  worldly  wisdom :  — 

“  So  saying,  he  limped  off,  leaving  me  in  admiration  of  his  in- 
tn-piditv  and  content ;  nor  could  I  avoid  acknowledging  that  an 
habitual  ai-qiiaintance  with  misery  serves  better  than  philosophy 
to  teach  us  to  despise  it.” 

Again,  in  the  conversation  between  the  soldier,  the  por¬ 
ter,  and  the  debtor,  at  the  Counter-prison  window,  upon 
the  pro.spect  of  an  invasion  from  the  French.  Tltc  debtor’s 
apprehension  lest  we  lose  our  liberties  ;  the  porter’s  remark 
that  the  French  are  all  slaves,  and  fit  only  to  carry  bur¬ 
thens  ;  while  the  soldier’s  alarm  is  — 

“  Not  so  much  for  our  liberties  as  for  our  religion.  What  will 
become  of  our  religion,  my  lads?  May  the  Devil  sink  me  into 
flamt's  (.such  was  the  solemnity  of  his  odjuration)  if  tho  French 
should  come  over,  but  our  religion  would  be  utterly  undone.” 

-\nd  so  might  be  cited,  from  the  little  volume  of  his  “  Essays  ” 
alone,  a  hundred  shrewd  and  lively  and  amiable  passages 
and  descriptions. 

Again,  and  lastly,  how  thoroughly  wi.«e  and  practical  (in 
the  thick  of  its  sprightly  humor)  is  the  moral  at  the  end  of 
his  account  of  the  friend,  who,  in  his  penury  and  destitution, 
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Bceks  in  vain  to  borrow  the  sums  which  had  been  volun¬ 
teered  when  he  needed  no  assistance;  and  who  ends  in 
missing  his  aim  even  to  be  invited  to  a  dinner  that  he 
wanted.  There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  Statiric  truth 
and  jesting  that  conclude  this  essa^.  It  may  appear  trite 
to  our  ears ;  but  many  of  Goldsmith’s  axioms  have  been 
re-fused  and  remodelled  and  re-applied,  till  they  are  like 
Old-World  sayinM.  Few  authors,  indeed,  have  been  more 
ruthlessly  pillaged  than  Goldsmith  was  in  his  day.  He  was 
compelled  to  collect  his  essays,  and  subscribe  his  name  to 
them,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  wholly  and  irre¬ 
deemably  claimed  and  possessed  by  mere  marauders.  In 
his  preface  to  the  collection  he  pleasantly  excuses  himself 
for  the  publication  of  papers  so  well  known  to  the  reading 
world :  — 

“Most  of  these  essays,”  he  says,  "have  been  regularly  re¬ 
printed  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  and  conveyed  to  the  public 
through  the  channel  of  some  engiujimf  publication  If  there  be  a 
pride  in  multiplied  editions,  I  liave  ^en  some  of  my  labors  six¬ 
teen  times  reprinted,  and  claimed  by  dirterent  parents  as  their 
own.  1  have  seen  them  flourished  at  the  l>eginning  with  praise, 
and  signed  at  the  end  with  the  names  Philantos,  Philaiethcs, 
Philalenthcros,  and  Philanthropos.  These  gentlemen  have 
kindly  stood  sponsors  to  my  productions ;  and,  to  /latter  me 
more,  have  alwai/s  taken  iny  errors  on  themselves.” 

'Tliis  pleasantry  has  all  the  satiric  grace  of  Steele  or  Addi¬ 
son.  And  here  is  the  passage  of  half  humorous,  half  pa¬ 
thetic  advice  that  concludes  his  account  of  the  man  who 
could  not  compass  an  invitation  to  dinner :  — 

“  O  ye  licggars  of  my  acquaintance  !  whether  in  rags  or  lace, 
whetlu  r  in  Kent  Street  or  the  Mall,  whether  at  the  Smyrna  or 
St.  Giles’s,  might  I  be  permitted  to  adidsc  you  as  a  friend  — 
never  seem  to  want  the  favor  you  solicit.  Apply  to  every  pas¬ 
sion  but  human  pity  for  redress :  you  may  find  permanent 
relief  from  vanity, from  self-interest,  or  from  avarice;  but  from 
compassion,  never.  The  very  eloquence  of  a  poor  man  is  dis¬ 
gusting.  ...  To  ward  otf  the  gripe  of  poverty,  you  must  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  a  stranger  to  her,  and  she  will  at  least  use  you  with 
ceremony  If  you  be  caught  dining  upon  a  halfpenny  jioiTin- 
gcr  of  pea-soup  and  potatoes,  praise  the  wholesomeness  of  your 
frugal  repast.  You  may  observe  that  Dr.  Cheyne  has  prescribed 
pease-broth.  Hint  that  you  are  not  one  of  those  who  are 
always  making  a  deity  of  their  bellies.  If,  again,  you  are 
obligcil  to  Wear  flimsy  stuff  in  the  midst  of  winter,  lie  the  first 
to  remark  that  stufl's  are  very  much  worn  at  Paris ;  or  if  there 
be  found  some  irreparable  defects  in  any  part  of  your  equijiage, 
w  hieh  cannot  be  concealed  by  all  the  arts  of  sitting  cross-legged, 
coaxitig  or  darning,  say  that  neither  you  nor  Samson  Gideon 
were  ever  very  fond  of  dress.  ...  In  short,  however  caught, 
nfivr  (five  in,  but  iuscrila;  to  the  frugality  of  your  disposition 
what  others  might  be  apt  to  attribute  to  the  n.arrownes8  of  your 
circumstances.  To  be  poor,  and  to  seem  poor,  is  a  certain 
method  never  to  rise.  Pride  in  the  great  is  hateful ;  in  the  wise 
it  is  ridiculous ;  but  beggarly  pride  is  a  rational  vanity,  which  I 
have  been  taught  to  applaud  and  excuse.” 

And  admirably  hits  he  illustrated  the  principle  of  this 
philosophy  in  the  well-known  account  of  that  most  .amusing 
of  all  coxcombs  and  mendicant  tuit-hunters,  the  inimitable 
little  Heau  Tibbs. 

Goldsmith  was  a  fine,  warm-hearted,  honest  fellow ;  and 
the  emotions  of  his  heart  are  to  be  quite  as  much  rever¬ 
enced  as  the  emotions  of  his  hcail ;  and,  of  a  surety,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  one  are  dependent  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
other ;  they  act  in  concert. 

llie  cant  phrase  has  been  constantly  applied  to  him 
(and  has,  in  a  former  essay,  been  rejieated),  that  “  he  was 
no  man’s  enemy  but  his  own ;  ”  and,  as  Hazlitt  well  re¬ 
plied,  “  Tlien  every  man  ought  to  have  been  his  friend.”  In 
alluding  to  that  truly  fine  writer,  AVilliam  Hazlitt.  it  will 
naturally  be  inferred  that  he  should  be  introduced  among 
our  nation.al  “essayists;”  and  he  stands,  indeed,  in  the 
first  rank  with  the  greatest.  But  in  this  essay,  forming 
<ne  of  die  series  upon  “  Tlie  Comic  Writers  of  England,” 
I  could,  wit  1  consistency,  do  little  more  than  allude  to 
him  in  liis  es -ay-character.  Hazlitt  was  essentially  a  grave 
writer,  jiossessing  a  metaphysical  faculty  of  high  onler; 
also  possessing  a  formidable  power  of  contemptuous  sar¬ 


casm.  and  at  times  displaying  a  lustrous  feeling  for,  and 
effusion  of,  the  poetical  in  his  language.  It  has  been  ob¬ 
jected  to  him  that  he  was  too  prone  to  the  paradox  in  hit 
writings,  —  a  charge  not  groundless  ;  but  I  think  that  upon 
almost  every  occasion  of  his  using  the  paradox,  he  will  be 
found  both  to  prove  his  case  and  reconcile  the  apparent 
inconsistency.  His  “  Table  Talk,”  and  other  essays  ;  his 
criticisms,  dramatic  and  other  lectures,  —  have  deservedly 
become  standard  classics ;  and  he  himself,  in  his  public 
character,  will  live  in  the  memory  of  posterity  as  being 
almost  the  only  one  of  a  knot  of  political  out-and-out  re¬ 
formers,  who  to  the  last  “held  fast  his  integrity,”  —  living 
and  dying  an  honest,  consistent  lover  and  worshipper  oi 
liberty  in  the  abstract. 

They  among  my  readers  who  happen  not  to  have  read 
Charles  Lamb’s  two  ess.ays,  the  one  upon  “  King  Lear,” 
and  the  other  upon  the  “  Genius  of  Hogarth,”  have  yet  to 
become  acquainted  with  two  among  the  most  masterly  com¬ 
positions  in  this  class  of  writing.  Tliey  are  to  be  read  for 
their  perfect  comprehensiveness  of  the  subjects;  for  their 
completeness  of  argument;  for  their  refinement  of  taste; 
and  for  the  choice  and  classic  structure  of  the  language.  I 
never  knew  Lamb,  in  conversation,  fail  to  establish  his 
position  in  an  argument ;  and  moreover,  he  was  sure  to  at¬ 
tain  his  end  by  an  unexpected  and  original  train  of  thought. 
It  was  perfectly  true  what  Hazlitt  said  of  him,  that  who¬ 
ever  or  how  many  soever  might  have  been  of  thi  party, 
Lamb  always  said  the  wittiest  and  be.st  thing  of  the  even¬ 
ing.  So  in  his  written  compositions,  I  could  not  name  one 
of  his  contemporaries  who  would  have  been  able  to  have 
treated  the  subjects  he  selected  with  more  definitiveness  of 
reasoning,  more  rareness  and  eles;ance  of  illustration,  more 
novelty  and  delic.acy  of  wit  and  humor ;  for  the  character 
of  Lamb’s  wit  and  humor  are  quite  as  original  as  they  are 
ex(}uisite  and  true.  AVho  could  have  surpassed  him  in  that 
paper  in  the  Elia  series  which  is  entitled  “  The  Two  Races 
of  Men  ?  ”  wherein  he  merges  all  classes  and  distinctions 
and  varieties  of  the  human  animal  into  two  master-races; 
and  these  he  denominates  “  the  borrowers  and  the  lend¬ 
ers.”  “  Tlie  human  species  (he  says),  according  to  the 
best  theory  I  can  form  of  it,  is  composed  of  two  distinct 
races,  —  the  men  who  borrow,  and  the  men  who  lend.  To 
these  origin.al  diversities  may  be  reduced  all  those  imperti¬ 
nent  classifications  of  Gothic  and  Celtic  trilies,  white  men, 
black  men,  and  red  men.  All  the  dwellers  upon  earth, 

‘  Parthians  and  Medes  and  Elamites,’  flock  hither,  and  do 
naturally  fall  in  with  one  or  other  of  these  primary  dis¬ 
tinctions.  The  infinite  superiority  of  the  former  (the 
borrower),  which  I  choose  to  designate  as  the  great  race, 
is  discernible  in  their  figure,  port,  anil  a  certain  instinctive 
sovereignty.  Tlie  latter  (the  lenders)  are  born  degraded. 

‘  He  shall  serve  his  brethren.’  Tliere  is  something  in  the 
air  of  one  of  this  cast,  lean  and  suspicious,  contrasting 
with  the  open,  tnistini,  generous  manners  of  the  liorrower.” 
Tlie  delicacy  and  polish  of  this  satire  is  worthy  of  Addison 
in  his  richest  vein  ;  indeeil,  it  is  worthy  of  any  wit,  —  it  is 
worthy  of  Rabelais  ;  and  Rabelais  has  a  wonderful  chapter 
in  commendation  of  borrowing :  one  of  his  arguments  is, 
that  the  debtor  has  this  advantage  over  the  creditor,  and 
the  man  of  wealth  with  his  heirs  and  his  e.\pectant.«,  that 
the  debtor  is  sure  to  have  the  prayers  of  all  his  creditors ; 
because  they  take  an  intense  interest  in  his  existence  and 
welUloing  in  the  world.  Not  so  the  man  of  wealth,  —  the 
sooner  he  is  out  of  it,  the  sooner  others  will  be  benefiteil. 
Lamb’s  portrait  of  one  of  the  “  great  race  ”  is  sketched 
in  his  best  manner.  He  says,  “  What  a  careless,  even  de¬ 
portment  hath  your  Ixirrower!  what  rosy  gills  1  What  a 
beautiful  reliance  on  Providence  doth  he  manifest,  taking 
no  more  thought  than  the  lilies  1  What  contempt  for 
money !  accounting  it  (yours  and  mine  especially)  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  dross.  What  a  liberal  confounding  of  those 
pedantic  distinctions  of  meum  and  tuum  !  .  .  .  He  is  the 
true  taxer,  who  ‘  calleth  all  the  world  up  to  be  taxed ;  ’  and 
the  distance  is  as  vast  between  him  anil  one  of  us,  as  sub¬ 
sisted  between  the  Augustan  Majesty  and  the  poorest 
obolary  Jew  that  paid  it  tribute-pittance  at  Jerusalem. 
His  exactions,  too,  have  such  a  cheerful,  voluntary  air  1  He 
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Cometh  to  you  with  a  smile,  and  troubleth  you  with  no  re¬ 
ceipt  ;  confining  himself  to  no  set  season.  .  .  .  He  is  the 
true  Propontic,  which  never  ebbeth  1  —  the  sea  which  taketh 
handsomely  at  each  man’s  hand.”  If  this  be  not  wit,  and 
of  the  first  water,  then  are  the  terms  convertible,  and  dul- 
ness  has  the  ascendent.  They  have  little  perception  and 
judgment  who  consider  Lamb  a  mannered  reflector  of  our 
old  writers.  He  did  live  in  the  past  confessedly ;  he  was 
a  link  in  the  golden  chain  of  intellect  that  has  descended 
from  our  Olympus ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  high  conclave. 
Lamb  thought  like  our  great  wits,  but  he  thought  also  for 
himself;  and  he  was  a  very  original  thinker,  —  so  much  so, 
that  I  know  no  one  to  whom  I  could  strictly  liken  him, 
either  in  his  sedate  and  grave  moods,  or  in  his  wit  and  his 
humor.  The  choice  and  even  fastidious  delicacy  of  his 
fancy,  his  quickness  of  perception,  the  felicity  and  wisdom 
of  his  humor,  all  linked  and  glittering  in  sjwrtive  combina¬ 
tion  throughout  his  writings,  are  distinctly  and  implicitly 
his  own. 

The  least  original  of  his  compositions  in  point  of  man¬ 
ner,  and  j)erhaps  the  most  artificial  in  style  and  sentiment 
(notwithstanding  the  beauty  and  gentleness  of  the  machin¬ 
ery),  is  the  “  Rosamund  Gray ;  ”  and  he  once,  of  his  own 
acconl,  acknowledged  to  me  that  it  was  “  aftected  in  its 
construction,  and  that  he  wrote  it  in  imitation  of  the  senti¬ 
mental  school  of  Mackenzie.” 

One  prominent  characteristic  of  Lamb’s  mind  consisted 
in  an  orthodox  reverence  for  opinions  and  customs  that 
have  received  ancestral  sanction  and  resj)ect.  I  never 
knew  a  more  practical  quictist  than  he.  He  disturbed  no 
one’s  opinions  where  he  thought  them  sincere,  and  he 
thwarted  not  the  customs  of  his  friends.  It  is  not  here  in¬ 
ferred  that  he  would  refrain  from  a  joke  or  a  banter,  but  it 
would  be  a  harmless  one.  Those  whom  he  inclined  to  like 
(young  people  especially)  he  would  try  with  sallies  of 
satire ;  and,  if  they  endured  his  ordeal  with  temiK*r,  they 
at  once  insured  his  friendly  consideration.  And  what  a 
“  friend  ”  he  was  to  possess  I  —  what  frank  and  sincere 
advice  1  and  what  a  sound  and  unerring  judgment  1  For 
with  all  his  living  in  the  “  past,”  and  his  remote  associations 
with  the  Old  W  orld.  Lamb  had  a  social  communion  with 
the  present.  No  one  more  truly  sympathized  with  his 
species.  He  never  chattered  about  sympathy,  —  he  acted. 
He  allowed  his  infant  school-mistress  thirty  pounds  a  year 
till  her  death.  AVhat  millionist  that  ever  existed  dispensed 
the  same  proportion  of  his  income  to  his  mental  nurse  ? 
Lamb  had  his  reward  here ;  for  no  man  could  have  received 
more  sincere  resj>ect  and  friendly  aflection  than  he.  His 
grateful  worshij)per,  Moxon,  well  and  truly  says  of  him, 
“  His  very  failings  were  such,  that  he  was  loved  rather  for 
them  than  in  spite  of  them.” 

A  worthy  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in 
the  two  last  volumes  of  his  life  and  letters.  They  ought  to 
be  known  to  all  readers ;  for  he  there  appears  in  a  glory  of 
unselfishness  and  magnanimity  that  of  itself  alone  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  one  hopeful  for  human  nature,  in  an  age 
of  speculative  more  than  practical  loving-kindness.  Noth¬ 
ing  but  the  divulging  of  Lamb’s  conduct  towards  his  sister 
could  have  extenuated  the  publication  of  that  awful  catas¬ 
trophe  which  befel  her.  We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  fact 
but  to  justify  the  recording  of  the  sad  event,  on  the  ground 
that  she  most  assuredly  would  have  been  the  first  to  have 
sacrificed  her  own  feelings  ujmn  the  occasion,  and  in  doing 
so  have  exalted  the  character  and  conduct  of  her  brother. 

The  finest  of  Lamb’s  essays  (alU*r  those  already  alluded 
to^  are,  “The  New  Year’s  Eve “Mrs.  Battle’s  Opinion  of 
Whist,”  an  exquisitely  playful  pajMir ;  “  The  Old  and  the 
New  Schoolmaster,”  in  which  the  touching  description  of 
the  teacher’s  wife  is  from  the  pen  of  Mary  Lamb ;  the  essay 
upon  “  Imperfect  Sympathies ;  ”  “  Mackery  End  in  Hert¬ 
fordshire  ;  ”  “  Grace  before  Meat,”  and  which  contains 
soms  of  his  finest  and  most  v.aried  thought ;  the  description 
of  “  Some  of  the  Old  Actors ;  ”  that  perfect  one,  “  On  the 
Acting  of  Munden,”  whose  talent  deserved  such  a  recorder ; 
and  lastly,  his  most  humorous  and  best  known,  the  “  Dis¬ 
sertation  on  Roast  Pig.”  Tlie  mock  CTavity  and  quiet 
drollery  in  this  remarkable  paper  has,  I  should  supjwse. 
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rarely  been  exceeded.  How  amusing  the  record  of  the  in¬ 
fant  dawn  of  the  culinary  art !  —  that  the  first  discoveries 
of  the  glories  of  roast  pork  and  of  crackling  should  be 
traced  to  the  burning  down  of  a  pigsty  I  And  then  the 
slow  progress  of  human  improvement,  —  that  houses  were 
to  be  slightly  built  (for  the  sake  of  economy),  in  order  that 
they  might  be  fired  when  a  pig  was  to  be  roasted ;  and 
lastly,  the  apotheosis  upon  the  suckling  when  he  is  brought 
to  table.  “  There  is  no  flavor  (says  the  eulogy)  compara¬ 
ble,  I  will  contend,  to  that  of  the  crisp,  tawny,  well-watched, 
not  over-roasted  crackling,  as  it  is  well  called.  ITie  very 
teeth  are  Invited  to  their  share  of  tlie  pleasure  at  this  ban¬ 
quet  in  overcoming  the  coy,  brittle  resistance  with  the 
adhesive  oleaginous  —  oh,  call  it  not  fat !  —  but  an  indefi¬ 
nable  sweetness  growing  up  to  it,  the  tender  blossoming  of 
fat,  —  fat  cropped  in  the  bud,  taken  in  tlie  shoot,  in  the  first 
innocence,  the  cream  and  quintessence  of  the  child-^iig’s 
yet  pure  food;  the  lean  no  lean,  but  a  kind  of  animal 
manna,  or  rather  fat  and  lean  (if  it  must  be  so),  so  blended 
and  running  into  each  other  that  both  together  make  but 
one  ambrosian  result  or  common  substance.”  The  “  Al- 
manach  des  Gourmands  ”  has  no  eloquence  comparable  with 
this.  Apicius  or  Dartneuf,  or  any  other  epicure  (Dr. 
Kitchener  in  the  list),  would  have  turned  pale  at  such  a 
cannen  triumphale  to  the  jH'rfection  of  the  art. 

Lamb’s  letters,  I  was  going  to  say,  are  as  fine  as  his  es¬ 
says  ;  and  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  withhold  the  opinion. 
In  their  class  of  composition, — as  letters,  — familiar  coni- 
munings  with  his  friemls,  they  are  incomparable :  so  spon¬ 
taneous  ;  so  little  of  the  professor  of  literature  in  them ;  so 
natural,  so  reflective,  so  wise,  so  profoundly  pathetic,  so 
cheerful,  so  polished,  so  humorous,  —  in  short,  so  totally  un¬ 
conscious  of  their  being  converted  into  an  epistolary  ajioth- 
eosis, 

Tlie  one  to  Baron  Field,  who  was  a  judge  in  South  Aus¬ 
tralia,  is  absolutely’  perfect  for  its  wit  and  originality  of 
thought.  Those  also  to  Manning  are  full  of  pleasantry. 
One  of  this  comjilexion,  dissuading  him  from  a  project  of 
making  a  tour  to  “  Independent  Tartary,”  is  a  complete 
transcript  of  his  jieculi.ar  vein  of  drollery.  “  For  Heaven’s 
siike  (he  says),  don’t  think  any  more  of  ‘Independent 

Tartary.’  ....  I  tremble  for  your  Christianity . 

There  is  a  Tartar  man  now  exhibiting  at  Exeter  ’Change. 
Come  and  talk  yvitli  him,  and  hear  what  he  says  first.  In¬ 
deed,  he  is  no  very  favorable  specimen  of  his  countrj  men. 
But  perhaps  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  try  to  get  the 
idea  out  of  your  head.  For  this  purpose  repeat  to  yourself 
every  night,  alter  you  have  said  your  prayers,  the  woals 
‘Independent  Ta'rtary  —  Independent  TarUry,’  two  or 
tliree  times,  and  associate  them  with  the  idea  of  oblivion.” 
Again  he  says,  “  Some  say  these  Tartar  people  are 
cannibals  1  and  then  conceive  a  Tartar-fellow  eating  my 
friend,  and  adding  the  cool  maliynily  of  mustard  and  vine¬ 
gar  1  ”  Further  on  he  returns  to  the  charge :  “  The  Tar¬ 
tars  are  really  a  cold,  insipid,  smouchy  set.  You’ll  be  sad¬ 
ly  moiied  (if  you  are  not  eaten)  among  them.  Fray,  try 
and  cure  yourself.  Take  hellebore  (the  counsel  is  Hor¬ 
ace’s,  ’twas  none  of  my  thought  originally).  Shave  your¬ 
self  oftener.  Eat  no  saffron,  for  saifron-eaters  contract  a 

terrible  Tartar-like  yellow .  Shave  the  upi)er  lip. 

Go  about  like  a  European.  Read  no  books  of  voy.ages 
(they  are  nothing  but  lies)  ;  only  now  and  then  a  romance, 
to  keep  your  faney  under.  Alxjve  all,  don’t  go  to  any 
sights  of  wild  beast's.  That  has  (teen  your  ruin,"  And  he 
concludes :  “  Have  a  caR*,  my  dear  friend,  of  anthro¬ 
pophagi  !  their  stomachs  are  always  craving.  ’Tis  tenible 
to  be  weighed  o)Jt  at  fij)-pence  a  pound !  To  sit  at  table 
(the  R'versc  of  fishes  in  Holland),  not  as  a  guest,  but  as  a 
meat !  God  bless  you  1  Air  and  exercise  may  do  great 

things . Talk  with  some  minister,  —  why  not  your 

father?  ” 

In  taking  leave  of  a  subject  that  has  naturally  run  out 
ome  length,  I  cannot,  nevertheless,  conclude  without  nam¬ 
ing  one  essayist  of  our  own  time,  who  may  rank  with  the 
very  best  I  have  enumerated,  I  mean  the  ever  sparkling, 
ever  graceful-minded  Leigh  Hunt,  whose  conversation  was 
the  champagne  of  collociuial  wine ;  whose  breaklast-tablo 
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was  as  vivacious  as  most  men’s  supper-tables ;  whose  lips 
flowed  with  sentences  that  might  have  figured  in  papers  on 
blithe  themes,  or  have  suggested  essays  upon  mirtmul  wis¬ 
dom.  Charmingly  as  I.«igh  Hunt  wrote,  —  and  few  writers 
possess  such  an  ever-fresh  charm  in  their  style,  —  his  talk 
was  even  yet  more  charming.  Effortless,  brilliant,  full  of 
a  delightful  ease  and  spontaneity  of  expression ;  teeming 
with  kindly  and  liberal  thoughts  towards  his  brother  men ; 
pr^nant  with  the  enchanting  impression  that  he  himself 
enjoyed  what  he  was  speaking  of ;  possessing  the  added  at¬ 
traction  of  lively  manner  and  demeanor,  sweet  voice  and 
look,  with  a  vast  fund  of  animal  spirits,  —  Leigh  Hunt’s 
spoken  effusions  surpassed  his  written  effusions  in  vivacity 
and  impulse  ;  although  his  essays  are  among  the  most  viva¬ 
cious  and  impidsive  of  animated  writings.  He  had  the  gift 
of  investing  the  most  ordinary  of  subjects  with  a  quite 
peculiar  grace  and  zest,  and  could  make  even  commonplace 
attractive  by  reason  of  his  power  in  getting  at  the  core  of 
whatever  beauty  lay  native^  enshrined  therein.  The  mere 
titles  of  some  of  his  best  papers  in  his  Indicator  and  Com¬ 
panion  testify  this  gift  of  Leigh  Hunt’s:  witness  his  essays 
“  On  Coaches,”  “  On  Hats,”  “  On  Sticks,”  and  “  On  a  Peb¬ 
ble,”  each  of  which  serves  exquisitely  to  illustrate  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  our  great  poet’s  significant  words :  — 

“Most  poor  matters  point  to  rich  ends.” 


CANDOR. 

There  arc,  in  spite  of  all  proper  platitudes  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  gootl  m.any  virtues  which  are  more  offensive  than 
vices.  We  can  forgive  a  man  for  being  an  habitual  drunk¬ 
ard,  or  even  for  habitual  lying ;  but  it  is  terribly  difficult  to 
forgive  him  for  systematic  punctuality  and  early  rising. 
The  whole  group  of  virtues  of  which  those  practices  are 
generally  symptomatic  is  of  an  offensive  cast.  Probably 
their  possessors  are  so  well  aware  that  their  habits  arc  gen¬ 
erally  considered  insulting  to  their  neighbors,  that  they 
wrap  themselves  in  more  than  the  ordinary  pomp  of  self- 
righteousness.  They  are  obliged  to  wear  a  good  thick  ar¬ 
mor  to  protect  themselves  from  the  odium  due  to  their  un¬ 
social  excellences.  The  taste  for  such  observances  grows 
by  indulgence.  As  the  first  glass  of  brandy  is  frequently 
the  ruin  of  the  unfortunate  man  in  whom  a  turn  for  dipso¬ 
mania  is  latent,  so  the  delight  of  rising  one  morning  and 
glorying  in  imagination  over  millions  of  one’s  recumbent 
fellow-creatures  is  so  keen,  that  the  downward  step  is  rap¬ 
idly  followed  by  others.  The  man  who  would  be  agreeable 
to  mankind  should  guard  against  the  first  lapse  into  virtue. 
As  a  rule,  the  taste  is  acquired  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
before  the  full  consequences  of  unswerving  morality  are 
appreciated.  It  is  prevalent  amongst  those  excellent  and 
oppressive  young  men  who  at  a  later  period  rejoice  in  the 
possession  of  a  high  moral  sense.  A  little  knot  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  youths  gathers  at  a  university ;  they  divide  the  vari¬ 
ous  talents  and  virtues  among  themselves  with  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  youthful  Alexanders  partitioning  the  world  among 
their  followers ;  and,  if  the  priggish  element  happens  to  be 
powerful,  they  affect  what  used  to  be  called  earnestness,  — 
a  term  which,  as  we  believe,  is  now  becoming  utterly  obso¬ 
lete.  It  means  a  profound  conviction  that  the  earnest  per¬ 
son  regulates  all  his  actions  according  to  a  lofty  moral 
code;  or,  which  is  supposed  to  come  to  much  tlie  same 
thing,  that  a  lofty  moral  code  is  sure  to  justify  whatever  he 
does,  Tlie  duller  members  of  the  body  have  to  content 
tliemselves  with  aggravated  forms  of  punctuality,  pecunios- 
ity,  and  other  small  virtues ;  the  cleverer  probably  succeed 
in  imposing  upon  the  world  at  large,  whicn  is  always  will¬ 
ing  to  join  in  a  chorus  of  vigorous  laudation,  and  develop 
into  conscientious  ministers,  bishops,  and  chancellors. 
Tliey  are  so  elaborately  scrupulous,  tnat  whatever  they  do 
has  a  peculiar  grace ;  and  those  actions  which  would  be 
considered  as  jobs  or  time-serving  in  the  worldly,  have  a 
fine  moral  flavor  in  their  mouths,  which  gives  to  any  cavil 
a  distinct  air  of  profanity.  The  world  is  said  to  be  censo¬ 
rious,  and  to  be  too  ready  to  suspect  good  men  of  having 


a  touch  of  the  Pecksniff"  in  their  compositions.  We  are 
more  often  surprised,  we  must  confess,  at  the  rea«lines8 
with  which  a  man’s  own  valuation  of  his  merits  is  general¬ 
ly  accepted ;  but  it  is  true  that  a  certain  smouldering  dis¬ 
position  to  revolt  is  frequently  generated  by  these  irrepres- 
siblv  virtuous  persons. 

There  is  one  virtue  which  is  fre(|uently  affected  by  men 
of  this  kind.  They  are  given  to  insisting,  with  ostentatious 
humility,  upon  their  admirable  candor.  Tlie  objections  to 
this  quality  in  private  life  are  pretty  generally  understood. 
It  means  a  disposition  to  tell  a  friend  of  his  faults,  not 
because  you  want  to  annoy  him.  which  is  panlonable,  but  be¬ 
cause  you  are  anxious  to  do  him  good,  which,  as  need  hard¬ 
ly  be  said,  is  intolerable.  The  character  is  a  tempting  one 
for  purposes  of  fiction,  and  has  been  pretty  well  worked  out 
by  novelists  and  playwrrights.  They  indeed  generally  fall 
into  the  error  of  representing  the  practice  as  a  piece  of 
conscious  hyjKicrisy.  Sneer  tells  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  of  the 
criticisms  which  have  been  directed  against  him  with  the 
comparatively  innocent  motive  of  deriving  amusement  from 
the  irritability  of  his  acquaintance.  The  more  frequent 
character  in  real  life  is  the  man  who  really  thinks  that  his 
unpleasant  information  will  improve  his  victim.  He  has 
been  so  much  accustomed  to  think  of  himself  as  a  kind  of 
voluntary  missionary  to  the  misguided  mass  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  that  he  falls  into  the  natural  error  of  believing 
good  advice  to  be  sometimes  useful.  He  has  convinced 
himself,  or  rather  he  has  unawares  adopted  the  pleasing 
delusion,  that  to  tell  a  man  to  walk  due  south  is  not  the 
most  prob.able  means  of  starting  him  towanls  the  north 
pole.  It  requires  unusual  force  of  sympathetic  imagination 
to  understand  the  strange  transmutations  to  which  any  sen¬ 
timent  will  be  subjected  when  it  is  transferred  frem  your 
own  mind  to  that  of  another  person ;  and  sympathetic 
imagination  is  precisely  the  qualitv  in  which  a  gentleman 
excusably  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  virtues 
is  apt  to  be  deficient.  There  is  another  form  of  the  virtue, 
however,  which  is  defended  upon  more  refined  principles, 
and  which  is,  perhaps,  not  without  its  merits  when  it  is  gen¬ 
uine —  that,  namely,  which  is  called  intellectual  candor. 
The  genuine  quality  is  as  useful  as  it  is  rare.  Nobody  can 
read  much  of  the  controversial  literature  of  the  day,  with¬ 
out  perceiving,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  each  side  confines 
itself  to  the  study  of  its  own  literature.  We  should  not  see 
a  confident  opinion  about  matters  in  which  the  ablest  men 
are  at  variance  commended  as  a  virtue  in  those  who  .are  to- 
t.ally  un.able  to  appreciate  the  first  conditions  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  at  issue,  were  it  not  tb,at  each  p.arty  generally  forms  a 
little  world  of  its  own,  and  is  as  incapalde  of  appreciating 
the  state  of  mind  of  its  opponents  as  of  entering  into 
the  prejudices  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon.  ^Ir.  Mill 
somewhere  strongly  recommends  the  practice  of  steadilv 
reading  the  works  of  our  ant.agonists ;  and  he  has  himself 
given  some  excellent  examples  of  the  advantage  of  the 
practice.  It  has  perhaps  one  recommendation  which  its 
advocate  did  not  directly  contemplate.  A  Radical,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  who  only  reads  Radical  literature,  is  apt  to  become 
doubtful  of  his  own  convictions  when  he  observes  how 
many  of  the  stupidest  and  most  ignorant  of  mankind  enter¬ 
tain  them  as  firmly  as  himself.  It  is  necessarv,  in  onler  to  re¬ 
store  his  self-complacency,  that  he  should  plunge  for  a  time 
into  the  hostile  literature ;  he  will  be  repaid  for  the  first  shock 
of  natural  antipathy  by  the  discoverj-  that  folly  and  sfujAfl- 
ity  are  not  confined  to  any  side  of  any  (juestion.  The 
frame  of  mind  which  is  generated  by  many-sided  studies  is 
certainly  a  desirable  one,  and  it  is  frequently  described  by 
the  name  of  candor.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  bastard  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  same  virtue,  which  is  far  more  common,  and  by 
no  means  so  estimable.  A  whole  stock  of  commonplaces 
has  been  accumulated  by  tbe  dealers  in  tbis  commodity 
about  theological  and  political  questions.  They  are  fond 
of  talking  about  the  falsehooil  of  extremes,  and  have  a 
summary  mode  of  settling  all  controversies  by  striking  a 
balance  between  tbe  most  remote  opinions.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  said  for  the  ultra  democrat,  and  something  for 
the  bigoted  re-actionist.  Go  half-way  between  the  two,  and 
you  cannot  fail  of  being  in  the  right.  In  sesthetic  and 
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philosophical  questions  the  same  kind  of  opinion  calls  itself 
eclecticism ;  and  it  is  inhnitely  comfortable  to  people  who 
dislike  the  rcsMnsibility  of  striking  out  an  original  line  for 
themselves.  TTie  doctrine  commends  itself  very  strongly 
to  the  earnest-minded  person  generally ;  he  is  anxious  to 
recognize  everything  which  is  put  forward  with  due  solem¬ 
nity  ;  and,  by  placing  himself  at  a  central  point  between 
the  various  extremes,  he  can  gain  at  a  cheap  rate  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  large-mindedness  and  width  of  sympathy.  More¬ 
over,  he  can  thus  reconcile  deep  convictions  «ith  facility 
for  gradually  shilling  into  any  system  of  opinion  that  may 
be  convenient.  A  generous  recognition  of  the  good  that 
may  be  found  on  all  sides  is  a  fine,  decorous  virtue,  almost 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  a  high  moral  tone. 
When  you  consider  a  theory  to  be  altogether  wrong,  you 
are  apt  to  laugh  at  it ;  and  the  truly  earnest  man  should 
never  laugh. 

Now,  it  is  as  plain  that  this  theory  has  something  in  it,  as 
it  is  plain  that  it  is  far  from  being  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  trutli.  If  we  endeavor  to  apply  the  principle  of  strik¬ 
ing  an  average  between  extremes  to  any  case  in  which  there 
is  a  general  agreement  of  opinion,  we  at  once  come  upon 
the  most  ])alpable  absurdities.  One  set  of  philosophers  held 
that  the  sun  went  round  the  earth,  and  another  that  the 
earth  went  round  the  sun ;  and  the  only  mode  of  reconcil¬ 
ing  tlie  two  opinions,  is  to  be  found  in  the  answer  of  that 
distinguished  candidate  at  a  competitive  examination,  who 
said  that  it  was  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other 
body  which  revolved.  Or,  to  leave  questions  in  which  the 
method  is  obviously  inapplicable,  we  might  take  some  of  the 
political  compromises  that  have  been  held  at  dilTerent  times. 
For  example,  tliere  were  the  theories  about  toleration.  The 
extremists  were  absurd  enough  to  say  tliat  every  creed 
ought  to  be  tolerated.  Locke,  though  a  very  enlightened 
man  for  his  age,  felt  that  this  was  going  a  little  too  far,  and, 
in  order  to  maintain  a  character  for  common-sense,  decided 
that  a  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  drew  it  at  athe¬ 
ists  and  papists.  Others  adopted  a  theory  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  that  ingenious  Cornish  juryman,  who,  when  a  man 
was  accused  on  doubtful  evidence  of  poisoning  an  old  wo¬ 
man,  remarked  that  he  would  “gie  un  month  in  the  debtors’ 
wanl.”  They  tliought  that  burning  a  Dissenter  was  wrong, 
but  did  not  object  to  a  reasonable  amount  of  imprisonment. 
'The  case,  indeed,  was  one  in  which  the  extremists  on  one 
side  or  the  other  were  obviously  right.  We  must  either 
grant  absolute  freedom,  which  is  the  conclusion  generally 
adopted,  or  persecute  so  vigorously  as  to  suppress  the  her¬ 
esy.  Any  number  of  other  cases  might  easily  be  suggested, 
in  which  the  choice  really  lies  between  one  of  two  diametri¬ 
cally  op|X)sed  principles  ;  and  any  kind  of  compromise,  even 
if  advisable  in  practice  for  a  time,  is  obviously  untenable  in 
theory.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  does  not 
more  frequently  hold  true  than  the  opposite.  The  truth  of 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  advant.age  of  middle  courses  seems 
to  be  an  im|)erfeet  expression  is,  in  its  genuine  form,  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  nature.  It  is  quite  true,  and  it  is  highly  important  to 
remembt'r,  that  when  any  large  number  of  people  hold  a 
given  ojunion,  there  must  be  some  general  cause  for  it ;  but 
It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  cause  is  that  the  opinion 
contains  any  large  element,  or  even  any  element  whatever, 
of  soundness.  Mankind  is  foolish,  and  has  frequently  main¬ 
tained  a  passionate  belief  in  degrading  superstitions  of  v!i- 
rious  kinds  for  many  centuries  together.  Any  such  super¬ 
stition  must  have  had  some  reason  for  permanence ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  must  have  gratified  some  moral  or  intellectual  in¬ 
stincts.  A  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  facts  to  which  it 
refers  must  explain  what  was  the  nature  of  its  influence  ; 
but  it  dues  not  follow  that  the  influence  depended,  even  in 
the  very  smallest  degree,  upon  the  truth  of  the  opinions  held. 
It  is  an  easy  misapmication  of  this  obvious  truth,  to  assume 
that  any  two  hostile  opinions  are  always  complementary, 
and  that  a  complete  tlieory  may  be  reached  by  combining 
them.  The  method  is  attractive  in  proportion  to  its  easi¬ 
ness  ;  but,  unluckily,  it  will  not  work.  Genuine  candor 
would  force  us  to  admit  that  no  theory  is  sound  which  dues 
not  explain  how  it  came  to  be  generally  misunderstood. 
When  we  know  the  real  arrangement  of  the  solar  system, 
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we  can  easily  account  for  the  delusions  which  retarded  its 
recognition ;  and  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  understand  why  tol¬ 
eration  has  made  such  slow  progress  in  the  world :  but  it 
would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  attempt  a  discovery  of 
the  truth  by  combining  the  opposite  doctrines.  And  thus 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  candor  may  sometimes  compel 
us  to  say,  not  that  everybody  is  more  or  less  right,  but  that 
a  large  part  of  mankind  is  hopelessly  stupid  and  ignorant, 
and  has  accepted  many  doctrines  because  a  gross  blunder 
is  often  much  easier  than  a  true  solution  of  a  difhculty. 


THE  NEW  GULLIVER. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  have  amongst  us  a  satirist  of  very 
remarkable  literary  power,  as  well  as  of  a  very  cynical  turn 
of  mind.  Since  the  days  of  Swift,  nothing  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  abler,  in  its  peculiar  way,  and  certainly  nothing  more 
thoroughly  bitter  and  contemptuous  in  its  drift,  than  the 
little  b<x)k  called  “  Erewhon  ;  or.  Over  the  Range,”  —  the 
reader  will  see  that  Erewhon  is  a  very  simple  disguise  of 
“Nowhere,” — just  published  by  Mr.  Triibner.  AMiile 
Swift,  however,  in  his  voyage  to  the  country  of  the 
Ilouynhyms  and  voyage  to  Laputa,  directed  his  satire 
chiefly  against  the  vices  of  man  and  the  degradation  of  hu¬ 
man  manners  and  intellect. — for  in  his  admiration  for  the 
equine  form  of  the  Houynliyms,  as  compare<l  with  that  of 
the  Yahoos,  he  only  expressed  a  coarse  physical  disgust 
for  the  human  form  in  its  degratled  condition,  —  the  author 
of  Erewhon,”  on  the  other  hand,  directs  all  the  force  of 
bis  satire,  not  against  the  jiractical  life  of  men  as  they  are, 
but  against  the  morality  an<l  the  religion  of  men  and  the 
higher  workings  of  their  intellect,  Ilis  satire  is,  at 
bottom,  a  philosophical  attack  veiled  in  fable,  on  the 
prevalent  notions  of  human  responsibility,  on  the  personal 
forms  of  human  faith,  and  on  the  capacity  for  intellectual 
perversions.  Ilis  object  —  if,  as  we  feel  no  doubt,  the  book 
has  an  object  beyond  the  fanciful  e.xhibition  of  a  topsy¬ 
turvy  sort  of  moral  and  intellectual  world — is  to  m.ake 
men  blush,  not  for  what  they  do,  but  for  whiit  they  think 
and  feel ;  and  not  for  what  they  think  and  feel  in  their 
lowest,  but  in  their  highest  mootls.  We  conjeeture  that  the 
author  is  a  universal  sceptic,  who  intends  to  illustrate 
strongly  the  absurdity  (as  he  holds  it)  of  treating  men  as  at 
all  more  responsible  for  their  mor.al  than  for  their  physical 
health;  further,  the  absurdity  of  l)elieving  that  any  real 
being  gives  the  law  to  our  thoughts  of  what  is  fitting ; 
and,  finally,  the  absunlity  of  speculating  too  much,  even 
as  to  the  possible  developments  of  what  is  already  in 
existence.  Tlie  author  of  “  Erewhon  ”  diflers  widely  from 
Swift  in  directing  all  his  satire  against  what  would  usu.ally 
be  called  the  highest  morality,  faith,  and  philosophy  of  the 
day.  What  he  seems  to  want  to  impress  on  his  readers  is 
the  hollowness  of  all  the  higher  creeds,  whether  as  to 
ethics,  religion,  or  philosophy,  —  the  wisdom  of  quietly 
taking  your  notions  of  what  is  best  from  the  swiety  around 
you,  without  inventing  fictions  as  to  any  power  of  the  un¬ 
derstanding  to  penetrate  l)eneath  or  beyond  them.  In  one 
page  the  author  confesses  that  the  “high  Ydgrunites,”  — 
i.e.,  the  higher  worshippers  of  Ydgnm  (Mrs.  Grundy),  who 
always  defer  to  her  without  ample  reason  for  resistance, 
but  then  override  her  with  due  seIf-i\>lianco,  appeared  to 
him  to  have  got  “  about  as  far  as  it  is  in  the  right  n.ature 
of  men  to  go,”  —  a  judgment  which  he  only  ino<lifies  by 
saying  that  they  ought  to  speak  out  more  clearly  what  they 
really  think.  Of  course  this,  too,  may  be  veiled  satire ; 
but,  if  it  is,  the  book  is  without  definite  drift,  which  no  one 
who  n'ads  it  carefullv  will  easily  lielieve. 

One  of  the  most  skilful  parts  of  the  book  is  the  account 
of  the  adventures  of  the  colonist  of  the  fable,  in  his  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  land  of  Erewhon;  of  the  interview  with  the 
Indian  Chowbok,  in  which  the  latter  acts  to  him  the  terrors 
of  the  great  mountain-chain  he  desires  to  cross  between 
the  pasture  lands  on  the  coast,  and  the  unexplored 
interior,  imitating  the  hideous  faces  of  the  stone  giants 
whom  the  hero  of  the  tale  subsequently  finds  at  the  top  of 
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the  pass,  and  the  unearthly  sounds  which  the  wind  makes 
in  hlowinft  throuch  them  ;  of  the  three  weeks’  exploring 
with  Chowbok,  by  whieh  he  reaches  the  foot  of  the  pass, 
and  his  desertion  by  the  terrified  Chowbok  before  he  at¬ 
tempts  it ;  of  his  own  dangers  in  the  journey,  and  of  his 
ultimate  success.  All  this  is  told  with  a  graphic  minute¬ 
ness  that  lends  a  good  deal  of  external  interest  to  the 
satire,  but  that  we  cannot  stay  to  recount.  'When,  at 
length,  the  adventurer  descends  into  the  land  of  Erewhon, 
his  first  remarkable  experience  is  the  approbation  ex- 

resscd  of  his  physical  health,  after  minute  examination  of 

is  heart,  lungs,  and  other  organs,  the  praise  of  his  light 
hair  and  complexion,  and  the  exceeding  disapprobation 
with  whieh  his  watch  is  received,  as  though  it  were  a  kind 
of  crime  in  him  to  be  in  possession  of  such  an  instrument. 
The  hero  speculates  that  the  people,  who  present  most  of 
the  features  of  European  life  with  a  difference,  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  the  Ten  Lost  Tribes ;  and  one  of  the  many  bitter 
sarcasms  directed  at  the  Bible  is  introduced  in  reference  to 
this  suggestion :  — 

“To  restore  the  lost  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  only  truth :  here  would  Ix',  indeed,  an  immortal  crown 
of  glory  1  My  heart  l)eat  fast  and  furious  as  I  entertained  the 
thought.  What  a  position  would  it  not  insure  me  in  the  next 
world ;  or  pt'rhaps  even  in  this !  What  folly  it  would  be  to 
throw  such  a  chance  away  1  I  should  rank  next  to  the  apostles, 
if  not  as  high  as  they  ;  certainly  above  the  minor  prophets,  and 
possiblv  above  any  Old-Testameut  writer  except  Moses  and 

i^ah.’’ 

Soon  ho  remarks  that  the  people  are  very  compassion  .ate 
to  him  when  he  is  out  of  temper,  or  when  they  think  him 
so;  and  one  of  his  visitors  tell  him  quite  kindly  that  though 
she  knows  how  impossible  it  is  to  prevent  being  sulky  at 
times,  he  “  ought  to  see  some  one,  if  it  became  more  seri¬ 
ous,” —  just  as  we  say  that  if  cold  takes  further  hold  on  a 
man,  he  ought  “  to  see  some  one.”  On  the  other  hand,  when 
he  tells  the  daughter  of  his  jailer  that  he  has  taken  cold,  she 
fires  up,  and  asks  him  what  he  means  by  it,  and  how  he  dare 
make  such  a  statement,  especially  when  he  remembers  that 
he  is  in  prison ;  from  all  which  he  gradually  elicits  the 
view  of  the  country  to  be,  that  illness  is  a  crime  to  be 
seriously  punished  by  the  law ;  while  what  we  call  sins  or 
vices  are  misfortunes,  to  be  pitied  and  sympathized  with, 
and  removed  only  wi'-h  the  full  consent  of  the  patient,  by 
tlie  moral  sagacity  of  the  family  “  straightener  ”  (or  moral 
physician),  whose  prescriptions  are  followed  as  sedulously 
in  Erewhon  as  tliose  ot  our  physicians  of  the  body  in 
Europe ;  — 

“There  are  sulxlivisions  of  illnesses  into  crimes  and  misde¬ 
meanors,  os  with  oll'enccs  amongst  ourselves  —  a  man  Ix'ing  pun¬ 
ished  very  heavily  for  serious  illness,  while  failure  of  eyes  or 
hearing  in  one  over  sixty-five,  who  has  had  good  health  hitherto, 
is  dealt  with  by  fine  only,  or  imprisonment  in  default  of  payment. 
But  if  a  man  forges  a  check,  or  sets  his  house  on  fire,  dr  robs 
with  violence  from  the  person,  or  does  any  other  such  things  as 
are  criminal  in  our  own  countrv,  he  is  either  taken  to  a  hospital, 
and  most  ciin'hilly  tended  at  the  public  expense,  or,  if  he  is  in 
good  circumstanct  s,  he  lets  it  be  known  to  all  his  friends  that  he 
18  indisposixl,  just  as  we  do  when  we  arc  ill ;  and  they  come  and 
visit  him  with  great  solicitude,  and  inquire  with  interest  how  it 
all  came  al>out,  what  symptonis  first  showed  themselves,  and  so 
forth,  —  questions  which  he  will  answer  with  perfect  unreserve; 
for  bad  conduct,  though  considered  t  o  less  deplorable  than  illness 
with  ourselves,  and  ns  unquestionably  indicating  something 
seriously  wrong  with  the  individual  who  misbehaves,  is,  never¬ 
theless,’ held  to  be  the  result  of  either  pre-natal  or  post-natal 
misfortune.  I  should  add  that  under  certain  circumstances  pov¬ 
erty  is  considered  criminal." 

Consequently,  when  people  meet  eaeh  other  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  they  do  not  ask  after  health,  which  would  be  gross  ill- 
breeding,  but  after  temper  or  character,  hoping  their  friends 
are  “  good  ;  ”  that  they  no  longer  feel  greedy,  or  malicious, 
or  snappish,  but  are  recovered  from  these  little  indisposi¬ 
tions.  The  hero’s  host  is  taken  with  premonitory  symp¬ 
toms  of  embezzlement,  having  twice  or  three  times  laid 
hands  on  money  not  his  own,  till  at  last  he  chetits  a  confid¬ 
ing  widow  out  of  the  whole  of  her  fortune,  —  whereupon. 


seeing  he  had  neglected  himself  too  long,  “  he  drove  home 
at  once;  broke  the  news  to  his  wife  and  daughters,  and 
sent  off  for  one  of  the  most  celebrated  straighteners  of  the 
kingdom  to  a  consultation  with  the  family  practitioner,” 
anti  “  expressed  his  fears  that  his  morals  were  permanently 
impaired.”  'This  vein  of  satire,  —  its  force  depending,  of 
course,  on  the  many  cases  in  which  we  make  the  opposite 
blunder,  and  treat  as  eriminal,  habits  and  dispositions 
which  are,  strictly  speaking,  moral  maladies  caught  by 
contagion  from  evil  parentage  and  evil  circumstances,  —  is 
worked  out  very  skilfully;  young  ladies,  for  instance, 
who  are  really  weak  in  health,  pleading  dipsomania  to  con¬ 
ceal  their  wetikness  of  health,  just  as  in  England  similar 
young  ladies  sometimes  plead  hysterical  or  nervous  weak¬ 
ness  to  conceal  the  dipsomania  from  which  they  are 
really  suffering. 

The  other  ideas  of  the  day  satirized  in  “  Erewhon  ”  are 
hartlly  as  closely  connected  with  this  leading  notion,  —  that 
we  are  really  quite  as  responsible  (or  irresponsible)  for  our 
health  of  bo<ly  as  for  our  nealth  of  soul,  —  as  they  ought  to 
be.  A  people  who  held  that  vice  was  mere  illness,  and  that 
disease  was  crime,  would  hardly  be  the  people  to  worship 
the  personifications  of  Hope,  .Justice,  &c.,  as  they  are  her« 
made  to  do.  'They  would  rather  h.ave  worshipped  the  per¬ 
sonifications  of  Strength,  Beauty,  Activity,  &c.,  — whicn  to 
them  would  be  the  moral  qualities,  and  not  mere  gifts  of 
fortune.  However,  the  inner  structure  of  satires  of  this 
kind  must  not  be  scanned  too  minutely.  'The  attack  of  the 
author  on  these  divine  personifications  is  fierce,  and  but  too 
evidently  intended  to  go  to  the  very  roots  of  theism.  Not 
that  the  author  argues  the  question.  It  is  the  very  danger 
of  this  sort  of  satire,  that  it  throws  ridicule  on  a  faiih  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  show  of  argument,  except  a  faint  argument 
from  analogy,  against  it :  — 

“  They  personify  Hope,  Fear,  Love,  and  so  forth,  giving  them 
temples  and  priests,  and  carving  likenesses  of  them  in  stone, 
which  they  verily  believe  to  be  faithful  representations  of  living 
beings  who  are  only  not  human  in  l)cing  more  than  human,  if 
any  one  denies  the  objective  existence  of  these  divinities,  and 
savs  that  there  is  really  no  such  being  as  a  l>cantit'ul  woman 
called  Justice,  with  her  eyes  blinded,  and  a  pair  of  scales,  posi¬ 
tively  living  and  moving  in  a  remote  and  ethereal  ngion,  but 
that  Justice  is  only  the  personified  expression  of  certidn  modes 
of  human  thought  and  action,  —  on  this  they  liecome  disturbed, 
and  call  the  objector  every  kind  of  ill  name,  saying  that  he  de¬ 
nies  the  existence  of  Justice  in  denying  her  personality,  and  that 
he  Ls  a  wanton  disturber  of  men’s  religious  convictions.  They 
detest  nothing  so  much  as  any  attempt  to  lead  them  to  higher 
spiritual  conceptions  of  the  deities  whom  they  profess  to  worship. 
Arowhena  and  I  had  a  pitched  battle  on  this  point,  and  should 
have  had  many  more,  but  for  my  prudence  in  allowing  her  to 
get  the  better  of  me.  I  am  sure  that  in  her  heart  she  was  suspi¬ 
cious  of  her  own  position,  for  she  returned  more  than  once  to 
the  subject.  ‘  Can  you  not  see,’  I  had  exclaimed,  ‘  that  the 
fact  of  Justice  being  admirable  will  not  be  in  the  least  affected 
W  the  absence  of  a  belief  in  her  Ix'ing  also  a  living  agent  1 
Can  you  really  think  that  men  will  be  one  whit  less  hopeful, 
because  they  no  longer  believe  that  Hope  is  an  actual  person  1  ’ 
She  shook  her  head,  and  said  that  with  men’s  Ix-lief  in  the  per¬ 
sonality.  all  ineentivc  to  the  reverence  of  the  thing  it.si  lf,  as  Jus¬ 
tice  or  Hop*',  would  cease ;  men  from  that  hour  would  never  be 
cither  just  or  hopeful  again.” 

Arowhena  might  surely  have  replied,  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  just  head  of  a  family  has  a  marvellous  influence  on 
the  respect  for  justice  in  the  minds  of  the  children ;  and  the 
disappearance  of  that  just  head  of  the  family,  —  or  of  the 
trust  in  him,  if  he  be  invisible,  —  is  necessarily  a  great  loss 
to  the  characters  of  the  children;  but  this  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  it  did  not  suit  our  author  to  suggest.  Uie  attack  on 
our  churches,  under  the  thin  veil  of  “musical  banks,”  — 
places  where  the  superstitious  and  chiefly  feminine  popula¬ 
tion  of  Erewhon  go  to  hear  music,  and  receive  a  kind  of 
sacred  currency  not  much  used  in  the  business  of  real  life, 
but  supposed  to  be  all  the  more  profitable  on  that  account 
to  the  users,  —  will  strike  home  much  more  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  objects  of  Christian  worship,  than 
of  those  who  believe,  as  the  author  evidently  does,  in  the 
utter  emptiness  and  fully  of  that  worship.  One  of  the  most 
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telling  and  bitter  touches  of  irony  in  the  book  is  the  au¬ 
thor’s  attack  on  the  feminine,  wistful  half  belief  and  half  un¬ 
belief  in  religious  rites,  in  daily  services,  and  the  like, 
lie  puts  it  in  ue  form  of  an  observation  on  the  manner  of  the 
ladies  when  going  every  morning  to  their  “  musical  banks” 
to  get  some  of  the  mysterious  currency  supposed  to  be 
especially  profitable  to  them  in  a  spiritual  sense.  He  says 
that  whenever  he  asked  them  where  they  were  going,  they 
answered  with  a  certain  air  of  reserve ;  but  that  there  was 
always  something  wistful  about  the  manner,  “  something  of 
regret,  something  as  though  they  would  wish  to  take  me 
with  them,  but  did  not  like  to  ask  me,  and  yet  as  though  I 
were  hardly  to  ask  to  be  taken.”  These  are  the  comments 
on  the  service  after  it  was  over :  — 

“  At  last  I  ventured  to  remark  that  the  bank  was  not  so  busy 
to-day  as  it  probably  often  was.  On  this  Mrs.  Nosnibor  said 
that  It  was  indeed  melancholy  to  see  what  little  heed  people  paid 
to  the  most  precious  of  all  'institutions.  To  this  I  could  say 
nothing ;  but  I  have  ever  been  of  opinion  that  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  do,  on  the  whole,  know  where  they  get  that  which 
does  them  good.  Mrs.  Nosnibor  went  on  to  say  that  I  must  not 
imagine  that  there  was  any  want  of  confidence  in  the  t>ank  be¬ 
cause  I  had  seen  so  few  people  there ;  the  heart  of  the  country 
was  thoroughly  devoted  to  these  establishments,  and  any  sign 
of  their  beinc  m  danger  would  bring  in  support  from  the  most 
unexpected  quarters.  It  was  only  because  j^plc  knew  them  to 
be  so  very  safe,  that  in  some  cases  (as  she  lamented  to  say  in  Mr. 
Nosnibors)  they  felt  that  their  support  was  unnecessary.” 

Does  the  author  really  believe  “  that  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  do,  on  the  whole,  know  where  they  get  that  which 
does  them  good  ”  ?  We  doubt  it.  He  only  says  so  when 
it  tells  on  the  sceptical  side.  If  he  takes  the  emptiness  of 
the  churches  as  evidence  on  the  one  side  of  the  case,  he 
should  take  their  fulness  as  evidence  on  tire  other ;  which 
he  certitinly  shows  no  disposition  to  do.  However,  the 
assertiou  of  one  of  the  musical-bank  managers  that  all 
would  be  right  now  that  “  they  had  put  fresh  staiiicd-glass 
into  all  the  banks  of  the  country,  and  repaired  the  buildings, 
and  enlarged  the  organs,  and  taken  to  talking  nicely  to  the 
people  in  the  streets,  and  to  remembering  the  ages  of  their 
children,  and  giving  them  things  when  they  were  ill,”  is  a 
happy  enough  caricature  of  the  dim  hopefulness  of  our 
Hign-Church  clergy.  The  poon>st  thing  in  “  Erewhon  ”  is 
the  account  of  the  Colleges  of  Unreason,  —  the  equivalents 
for  our  universities,  —  with  regard  to  which  almost  every 
thing  said  is  stale  and  conventional. 

One  of  the  cleverest  elements  in  the  satire  is  the  account 
of  “  The  Book  of  tlie  Machines,”  —  an  elaborate  argument 
by  one  of  the  learned  men  of  Erewhon,  to  show  that 
machinery  was  improving  so  much  more  rapidly  than  man, 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  machinery  would 
probably  develop  complete  self-sustaining  power,  and  re¬ 
duce  man  to  a  quite  secondary  position  in  the  universe ; 
“  machinery  ”  being  supported  by  “  mannery,”  rather  than 
man  by  machinery.  Tlie  argument  that  machinery  could 
not  actiuire  a  reproductive  system  is  thus  happilv  re¬ 
butted  :  — 

”  What  is  a  reproductive  system,  if  it  be  not  a  system  for 
reproduction?  And  how  fe’w  of  the  machines  are  there 
which  have  not  lieen  produced  systematically  by  other  ma- 
chin<»?  But  it  is  man  that  makes  them  do  so.  fee;  but  is  it 
not  insects  that  make  many  of  the  plants  reproductive  ?  and 
would  not  whole  families  of  plants  die  out,  if  tneir  fertilization 
were  not  effected  by  a  class  of  agents  utterly  foreign  to  them¬ 
selves  ?  Docs  any  one  say  that  the  ivd  clover  has  no  reproduc¬ 
tive  system,  because  the  humble-bee  (and  the  humble-bee  onlv) 
must  aid  and  abet  it  before  it  can  reproduce  ?  No  one  would 
venture  upon  such  an  obviously  absurd  assertion.  The  humble-la'c 

is  a  part  of  the  reproductive  system  of  the  clover . then 

why  not  we  part  of  that  of  the  maehinea  ?  ” 

The  argument  had  taken  so  much  effect  in  Erewhon,  that, 
after  a  great  revolutionary  agitation,  it  was  decided  to  de¬ 
stroy  all  machines  invented  tor  the  previous  two  hundred 
and  seventy-one  years,  and  never  permit  the  introduction 
of  any  new  machine;  and  this  was  the  reason  why  the 
hero’s  watch  brought  him  into  so  much  danger  when  he 
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entered  Erewhon.  The  drift  of  this  part  of  the  satire  — 
skilful  beyond  measure  as  it  is  —  is  hardly  so  clear  as  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  book ;  but  its  general  intention  evident¬ 
ly  is,  to  discredit  the  confidence  pliiced  in  long  traius  of  in¬ 
tellectual  reasoning,  to  suggest  the  danger  that  great 
scholastic  institutions  may  lead  a  nation  into  the  most 
absurd  and  ruinous  conservatism,  and  to  illustrate  the 
writer’s  strong  conviction  that  half  the  moral  creeds 
of  nations  are  mere  arbitrary  inheritances  from  the  past, 
originating  in  the  dominance  of  some  powerful  but  preju¬ 
diced  mind.  “  The  Book  of  the  Macnines  ”  is  a  sort  of 
intellectual  Bible  of  falsehood,  which  the  writer  wants  to 
exhibit  as  exercising  precisely  the  same  kind  of  dominat¬ 
ing  authority  as  our  own  spiritual  Bible,  —  whose  creed  he 
clearly  holds  to  be  quite  as  false  and  more  dangerous  than  that 
of  his  own  imaginary  “  Book  of  the  Machines.”  “  Erewhon  ” 
is  intended  to  suggest  that  man’s  physical  and  moral  being 
are  equally  subject  to  absolutely  necessary  laws ;  that  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  God  are  alike  fictions ;  that  the  power  of 
moral  and  intellectual  tradition  and  authority  is  over¬ 
whelming,  and  that  the  true  conduct-creed — it  i.s  a  perver¬ 
sion  of  language  to  call  it  moral  —  would  enjoin  general 
conformity  to  a  public  opinion  formed  with  reference  to 
general  interests,  but  constantly  modified  by  the  courage 
requisite  to  prevent  it  from  petrifying  or  standing  still.  It 
is  certainly  quite  true  that  if  any  one  will  accept  the  im¬ 
plied  satiric  teaching  of  the  book,  he  will  find  himself 
morally  and  intellectually  “nowhere,”  —  i.e.,  in  Erewhon, 
—  when  he  has  done. 


YESTERDAYS  WITH  AUTHORS. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  collection  of  articles  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  last  year,  containing  Mr. 
Fields’s  personal  reminiscences  of  autliors,  whose  names 
are  household  words  in  both  worlds.*  Every  lover  of 
books  and  their  authors  will  thank  Mr.  Fields  lor  this  very 
pleasant  volume.  The  matter  is  always  interesting,  and 
the  manner  of  telling  it  always  tasteful.  'The  article  on 
Charles  Dickens  will  be  especially  relished  by  those  whose 
m)petites  have  been  whetted  by  Forster’s  first  volume. 
For  this  reason  we  will  at  once  proceed  to  discuss  its  con¬ 
tents,  with  the  prospect  of  many  good  things  to  Ibllow,  in 
the  shape  of  Thackeray,  Hawthorne,  and  Miss  Mitibrd. 

Mr.  Fields  first  saw  Dickens  at  Boston  in  1842. 

“  You  ask  me  what  was  his  appearance  as  he  ran,  or  rather  flew, 
up  the  stops  of  the  hotel,  and  sprang  into  the  hall.  He  seemed 
all  on  fire  with  curiosity,  and  alive  as  1  never  saw  mortal  liefore. 
From  top  to  toe  every  fibre  of  his  IsMly  was  unrestrained  and 
alert.  What  vigor,  what  keenness,  what  freshness  of  spirit,  pos¬ 
sessed  him  1  He  laughed  all  over,  and  did  not  cart'  who  heard 
liim.  He  seemed  like  the  Emperor  of  Cheerfulness  on  a  cruise 
of  plea.sure,  determined  to  conquer  a  realm  or  two  of  fun  every 
hour  of  hb  over-flowing  existence.” 

Some  of  Dickens’s  choicest  bits  of  fun  are  to  Ite  found  in 
his  letters  written  at  this  time.  In  a  letter  of  his,  written 
to  Mr.  Felton,  Greek  Professor  at  Cambridge,  he  complains 
that  two  L.L.’s  (see  Chuzzlewit)  were  ambitious  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  introduction  to  him ;  but  he  adds  that  he  will  draw  a 
veil  over  his  sufferings.  From  Niagara,  he  writes,  — 

"I  have  long  suspected  that  oyst*‘rs  have  a  rheumatic  ten¬ 
dency.  Their  feet  arc  always  wet ;  and  so  much  dump  company 
in  a  man’s  inside  cannot  contribute  to  his  peace.” 

On  oysters  again :  — 

“  A  terrible  idea  occurred  to  me  as  I  wrote  those  words.  The 
oyster-sellers,  —  what  do  t/ieu  do  when  oysters  arc  not  in  season  1 
Is  pickled  salmon  vended  then  ?  Do  they  sell  crabs,  shrimps, 
winkles,  herrings  1  The  oyster  openers,  —  what  do  v  do  ?  Do 
they  commit  suicide  in  despair,  or  wrench  open  tiglit  drawers 
and  cuploards,  and  hermetically  sealed  l>ottles,  for  practice  ? 
Perhaps  they  are  dentists,  out  of  the  oyster  season.  Who 
knows  ?  ” 

*  Yesterdays  with  Authors.  Ry  .Tames  T.  Fields.  Boston:  James 
It.  Osgood  &  Co.  Londou :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  &  Co. 
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On  his  homeward  voyage  he  established  a  club,  called 
the  “  United  Vagabonds,”  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
rest  of  the  rassengers.  With  two  of  his  associates,  dressed 
up  like  Bod  Sawyer  and  Ben  Allen,  Dickens  went  round 
to  all  the  sick  in  the  ship,  bearing  enormous  rolls  of 
plaster,  and  huge  pairs  of  scissors.  His  man  Topping  is 
as  good  as  Sam  Weller. 

“  The  aforesaid  groom  —  a  very  small  man  (as  th*  fashion  is), 
with  fiery  red  hair  (as  the  fashion  is  not)  —  has  looked  very  hard 
at  me,  and  fluttered  about  me  at  the  same  time,  like  a'  giant 
butterfly.  After  a  pause,  he  says,  in  a  Sam  Wellerish  kind  of 
way,  ‘I  vent  to  tne  cluh  this  momin’,  sir.  There  vomt  no 
letter,  sir.’  ‘Very  good.  Topping.’  ‘How’s  missis,  sir?’ 

‘  Pretty  well.  Topping  ’  ‘  Glad  to  hear  it,  sir.’  ‘  My  missis  ain’t 
very  well,  sir.’  ‘  No  ?  ’  ‘  No,  sir ;  she’s  a  going  to  have  a 

hinerease  very  soon,  and  it  makes  her  rather  nervous,  sir ;  and 
ven  a  young  voman  gets  at  all  down  at  sich  a  time,  sir,  she  goes 
down  werv  deep,  sir.’  To  this  sentiment  I  reply  aflirmatively  ; 
and  then  fie  adds,  ns  he  stirs  the  fire  (as  if  he  were  thinking  out 
loud),  ‘Wot  a  mvsterv  it  is!  Wot  a  go  is  natur’ !  ’  With 
which  scrap  of  phiio>op'hy  he  gradually  gets  nearer  to  the  door, 
and  so  fades  out  of  the  room.” 

Of  Dickens’s  second  visit  to  America  Mr.  Fields  gives 
us  his  personal  recollections.  Dickens  was  not  in  good 
health;  and  he  theretbre  put  himself  into  training,  as  it 
were,  for  his  public  reailings,  by  exercise  and  abstinence 
from  dinner  entertainments.  His  wonderful  spirit  kept 
him  always  ready  for  his  evening  work,  though  his  appetite 
was  so  bad  that  ^Ir.  Fields  scarcely  saw  him  eat  a  hearty 
meal  during  his  whole  stay  in  America.  His  letters  of  this 
date  abound  in  the  usual  humor.  He  thus  describes  his 
adventures  on  the  way  to  Albany :  — 

“We  had  all  sorts  of  adventures  by  the  way,  among  which 
two  of  the  most  notable  were,  — 

“  1.  Picking  up  two  trains  out  of  the  water,  in  which  the 
passengers  had  been  composedly  sitting  all  night,  until  relief 
should  arrive. 

“  2.  Unpacking  and  releasing  into  the  open  country  a  great 
train  of  cattle  and  sheep,  that  had  been  in  the  water  I  don’t 
know  how  long,  and  that  had  b^un  in  their  imprisonment  to 
eat  each  other.  I  never  conld  have  realized  the  strong  and  dis¬ 
mal  expressions  of  which  the  faces  of  sheep  are  capable,  had  I 
not  seen  the  haggard  countenances  of  this  unfortunate  flock,  as 
they  were  tumbled  out  of  their  dens,  and  pickt^d  themselves  up 
and  made  otf,  leaping  wildly  (many  with  broken  legs)  over  a 
great  mound  of  thawing  snow,  and  over  the  worried  l)^y  of  a 
deceased  companion.  Their  mi.scry  was  so  very  human  that  I 
was  sorry  to  recognize  several  intimate  acquaintances  conducting 
themselves  in  this  forlornly  gymnastic  manner.” 

Apropos  of  Dickens’s  readings,  a  famous  actress,  Mrs. 

K - ,  said  of  the  mimler  scene  in  “  Oliver  Twist,”  the 

question  of  reading  which  was  under  discussion,  “  Why, 
of  course,  do  it ;  .  .  .  the  public  have  been  looking  out  for 
a  sensation  these  last  fitly  years  or  so,  and,  by  Heaven,  they 
have  got  it  1  ” 

Mr.  Fields  gives  us  an  interesting  account  of  his  wander¬ 
ings  through  London,  made  in  the  novelist’s  company.  Tliey 
visited  the  room  in  Furnival’s  Inn  where  “  PicKwick  ”  was 
written ;  they  heard  the  haggard  old  opium-eater  of 
“  Edwin  Dro«>d  ”  keep  repeating,  “  Ye’ll  pay  up  acconling, 
deary,  won’t  ye  ?  ”  in  the  opium  dens  crowded  with  China¬ 
men  and  Lascars  ;  of  penny  lodging-houses,  cheap  theatres, 
and  easual  wards,  Dickens  must  have  been  a  perfect  cicerone. 
Once  they  came  across  a  little  girl  in  a  police-office,  who 
had  lost  her  way.  She  was  between  four  and  five,  was 
dressed  in  a  coalscuttle  bonnet  of  her  mother’s,  made  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago.  She  could  give  no  account  of  her 
home  or  parentage ;  but  when  asked  if  she  would  have  any 
thing,  answered  gayly,  “  Cake  and  candy.”  Dickens  held  a 
conversation  with  her,  which  yielded  much  fun,  hut  soon 
even  the  creator  of  Little  Nell  and  Paul  Dombey  gave  her 
up  in  despair.  The  child,  they  learned  subsequently,  was 
claimed  by  her  parents. 

The  life  at  Gad’s  Hill,  only  twelve  months  before  that 
tad  9th  of  June,  will  probably  be  thought  the  choicest 
scrap  in  the  paper.  Diettens  was  an  excellent  host :  — 


“  Every  day  we  had  out-of-door  games,  such  as  howls.  Aunt 
Sallv,  and  the  like,  Dickens  leading  off  with  great  spirit  and  fun. 
Billiards  came  after  dinner,  and  during  the  evening  we  had 
eharades  and  daneing.  There  wa.s  no  end  to  the  new  divertisse- 
ments  our  kind  host  was  in  the  habit  of  proposing,  so  that  con¬ 
stant  cheerfulness  reigned  at  Gad’s  Hill.  He  went  into  his 
workroom,  as  he  called  it,  soon  after  bn-akfast,  and  wrote  till 
twelve  o’clock ;  then  he  came  out,  ready  for  a  long  walk.  .  .  . 
Then  Dickens  was  at  his  best,  and  talked.  Swinging  his 
blackthorn  stick,  his  lithe  figure  sprang  forward  over  the  groun^ 
and  it  took  a  practised  pair  ot  legs  to  keep  alongside  of  his 
voice.” 

His  practical  jokes,  with  all  their  fun,  were  always  harm¬ 
less.  As  an  instance  we  can  only  refer  to  the  scene  in  the 
churchyard  at  Cooling,  where,  by  the  aid  of  a  towel  and 
napkin,  he  transformed  himself  into  a  head  waiter  (p.  225). 
Mr.  Fields  sums  up  Dickens’s  character  in  pages  of  the 
deepest  interest.  No  writer  ever  lived  who  was  more  in¬ 
dustrious.  more  exact,  or  more  punctual,  than  was  Dickens. 
He  never  shirked  the  labor  necessary  to  make  his  creations 
lifelike.  When  he  was  writing  “  Hard  Times.”  he  used  to 
sjiend  many  hours  behind  the  scenes,  with  the  riders  and 
among  their  horses ;  and  he  banished  himself  for  two  years 
to  France  when  the  “  Tale  of  Two  Cities  ”  was  in  contem- 
lation.  His  powers  of  observation  and  memorj'  must 
ave  been  enormous.  During  the  composition  of  his  earlier 
works,  the  characters  he  was  engaged  on  never  left  him  : 
he  was,  no  doubt,  as  enraptured  with  them  as  Pygmalion 
was  with  his  ivory  statue,  or  as  Gibson  was  with  his 
colored  Venus.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  intensely  the  fun  of 
his  comic  people.  He  was  devoted  to  animals,  and  knew 
the  whereabouts  of  every  claw,  foot,  or  fin  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  Among  authors,  Cobbett,  DeQuiiicey,  Sydney 
Smith,  Carlyle,  Pepys,  and  Smollett,  were  his  favorites. 
He  never  composed  a  line  of  any  speech  he  was  to  make, 
but  considered  his  subject  during  a  long  walk  into  the 
country,  and  when  he  came  back,  was  ready  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  When  the  personal  recollections  of  such  a  man 
are  so  interesting  to  those  who  love  his  works,  how 
fraught  with  sadness  must  they  be  to  those  who  loved  the 
man  1 

MTiereas  Dickens  preferred  Smollett  to  Fielding,  Thack¬ 
eray  looked  upon  the  author  of  “  Tom  Jones  ”  as  his 
exemplar ;  and  said  to  Mr.  Fields,  “  Mv  English  would  have 
been  very  much  better  if  I  had  read  fielding  before  I  was 
ten.”  In  many  respects  Thackeray  was  the  exact  opposite 
of  his  great  contemporary.  His  habits  were  unmethodical 
and  procrastinating ;  his  maxim  being  to  avoid  doing  to-day 
what  could  be  postponed  till  to-morrow.  “  Nearly  all  his 
stories  were  written  in  monthly  instalments  for  magazines, 
with  the  press  at  his  heels.  .  .  As  he  wrote  from  month  to 
month,  and  liked  to  put  off  the  inevitable  chapter  till  the 
last  moment,  he  was  often  in  great  tribulation.”  On  one 
occasion,  after  he  had  kept  a  party  of  friends  waiting  an 
hour  or  two  for  dinner,  which  he  was  to  give  at  Greenwich, 
he  burst  in  among  his  hungry  guests  with  the  exclamation, 
“  Thank  Heaven  1  the  last  sheet  of  ‘  The  Virginians  ’  has 
just  gone  to  the  printer.”  Again,  unlike  Dickens,  he  was 
a  jioor  speaker ;  or  rather,  his  attempts  at  speaking  were 
woful  failures.  At  the  opening  of  the  free  library  in  Man. 
chesfer,  when  he  was  expected  to  deliver  a  great  speech, 
after  three  minutes  he  sat  down  with  a  look  of  comic  de- 
^air,  his  hands  thrust  into  his  pockets.  He  said  to  Mr. 
Fields,  as  soon  as  the  meeting  was  over,  “  My  boy,  you 
have  my  profoundest  sympathy :  this  day  you  have  acci¬ 
dentally  missed  hearing  one  of  the  finest  speeches  ever 
composed  for  delivery  by  a  great  British  orator.”  Thack¬ 
eray  never  took  any  exercise,  and  thought  that  high  living 
and  high  thinking  was  the  correct  reatling  of  the  proverb. 
When  he  was  in  America,  the  oysters  seem  to  have  struck 
him  as  much  as  they  did  Dickens.  Once  he  rejected  a 
large  one  because  he  said  it  resembled  the  high  priest’s 
servant’s  ear  that  Peter  cut  off ;  and  when  he  had  swallowed 
the  smallest  he  could  find,  “  opening  his  mouth  very  wide, 
he  struggled  for  a  moment,  and  then  all  was  over.  ...  I 
broke  the  perfect  stillness  by  asking  him  how  he  felt. 
‘  Profoundly  grateful,’  he  replied,  ‘  and  as  if  I  had  swallowed 
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a  little  baby.’  ”  His  playfulness  was  a  marked  peculiarity 
in  his  character,  and  knew  no  bounds  when  he  was  re¬ 
leased  from  his  work.  In  America  Mr.  Fields  found  it 
necessary  sometimes  to  repress  Thackeray’s  exuberant 
soirits.  Ilis  departure  from  the  New  World  happened  in 
tnis  wise :  “He  was  to  have  visited  various  cities  in  the 
Middle  and  Western  States ;  but  he  took  up  a  newspaper 
one  night  in  his  hotel  in  New  York  before  retiring,  saw  a 
steamer  advertised  to  sail  the  next  morning  for  England, 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  home-sickness ;  rang  the 
bell  for  his  servant,  who  packed  up  his  luggage  that  night, 
and  the  next  day  he  sailed.  The  first  intimation  I  had  of 
his  departure  was  a  card,  which  he  sent  by  tbe  pilot  of  the 
steamer,  with  these  words  upon  it :  ‘  Good-l)y,  Fields  ; 

good-by,  Mrs.  Fields  ;  Goi  bless  everybody,  says  W.  M.  T. ;  ’ 
Among  other  accomplishments,  Thackeray  reckoned  cal¬ 
ligraphy  ;  and  he  once  said,  that,  if  all  trades  failed,  he  would 
earn  sixjience  by  writing  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Creed 
in  the  size  of  that  coin.  Mr.  Fields  is  very  happy  in  his 
estimate  of  Thackeray’s  powers,  —  “a  master  in  every 
sense,  having,  as  it  were,  in  himself  a  double  quantity  of 
being.  Robust  humor  and  lolly  sentiment  alternated  so 
strangely  in  him,  that  sometimes  ho  seemed  like  the  natu¬ 
ral  son  of  Rabelais,  and  at  others  he  rose  up  a  very  twin 
brother  of  the  Stratford  seer.  .  .  .  Whatever  he  chose  to 
do  was  always  perfectly  done.” 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  must  have  been  a  child  of  preco¬ 
cious  powers,  for  when  he  was  six  years  old  his  favorite 
book  was  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  As  weigher  and 
gauger  in  the  custom-house,  he  performed  Ms  duties  like  a 
real  man  of  business,  rather  than  as  a  bri*  ant  romancer. 
He  was  a  hearty  devourer  of  books ;  and,  in  certain  moods 
of  mind,  it  made  very  little  difference  what  the  volume 
before  him  happened  to  be.  An  old  pl.ay,  the  advertise¬ 
ment  sheets  in  newspaper  files,  gave  him  great  delight. 
De  Quincey,  Sterne’s  Sermons,  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  “  Arca¬ 
dia,”  and  the  novels  of  Scott,  G.  P.  R.  James,  and  Trollope, 
were  especial  lavorites.  We  are  told  an  interesting  story 
about  tlie  origin  of  Longfellow’s  “  Evangeline.”  A  friend 
endeavoreil  to  persuade  Hawthorne  to  write  a  tale  on  the 
subject  of  a  legend  of  Acadie,  but  without  success. 
When-upon  Longlellow  said  to  Hawthorne,  “  If  you  have 
really  made  up  your  mind  not  to  use  it  for  a  story,  will  you 
give  it  to  me  for  a  poem  ?  ”  From  this  conversation  sprang 
“  Evangeline.”  Of  Hawthorne,  Mr.  Fields  writes, 
“  I  do  not  remember  a  single  slovenly  passage  in  all  his 
acknowledged  writings.  He  was  unlike  any  other  author  I 
have  met ;  and  there  were  imalities  in  his  nature  so  sweet  and 
commendable  that,  througli  all  his  shy  reserve,  they  some¬ 
times  asserted  themselves  in  a  marked  and  conspicuous 
manner.”  His  death,  sudden  at  the  last,  was  as  peaceful 
as  was  that  of  Dickens  and  of  Thackeray. 

Mr.  Fields  ends  his  volume  with  a  series  of  letters  writ¬ 
ten  by  Miss  Mitfiird  to  himself  during  the  last  six  years  of 
her  life.  All  who  like  well-written  letters  will  enjoy  these ; 
for  as  Mr.  Fields  says,  as  a  haUT-writer,  Mary  ^litford  has 
rarely  been  surpassed.  One  of  her  peculiarities  was  her 
power  of  admiration,  and  one  of  her  most  revered  idols 
was  Napoleon  HI.  She  eallcd  him  the  most  graceful 
of  European  chiefs;  in  whom  she  confesses  the  interest  that 
all  women  feel  in  strength  and  courage,  and  to  see  whom  — 
as  Napoleon  the  First's  heir —  at  the  Elysef*,  seemed  to  her 
“  a  real^iece  of  poetical  justice.”  “  If  one  did  not  admire 
Louis  NiiiKileon,  I  should  like  to  know  upon  whom  one 
could  as  a  public  man  fix  one’s  admiration ;  ”  Ruskin  and 
Beranger  were  other  idols  worshipped  by  her  with  an 

Sual  enthusiasm.  During  the  last  few  years  of  her  life, 
iss  Mitlbnl  was  always  cheerful,  an  excellent  talker,  with 
a  vivid  power  of  representing  old  actors  and  other  celebri¬ 
ties,  and  as  good  a  hater  as  admirer. 

Great  writers  have  been  ealled  by  one  who  was  eminent¬ 
ly  a  great  writer,  the  friends  and  benefactors  of  their 
readers.  We  ought,  then,  to  feel  doubly  grateful  to  all  who 
can  keep  alive  in  us  the  sense  of  gratitude  to  those  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much.  We  thank  ^ir.  Fields  most  heart¬ 
ily  for  tbe  pleasant  “  Yesterdays  ”  we  have  passed  in  such 
good  company. 


PLANCH  AND  THE  PUPPETS. 

Of  the  once  numerous  race  of  puppets.  Punch  is  by  far 
the  best  known  in  England  at  the  present  time.  He, 
in  fact,  alone  of  all  the  puppets  which  once  used  to  amuse 
English  audiences,  retains  nis  hold  on  the  popular  favor. 
Every  one  who  has  lived  in  a  large  town  must  be  tolerably 
familiar  with  the  shrill  squeak  and  absurd  .ippcarance  of  the 
performers,  going  through  their  various  parts  in  a  comedy, 
which,  when  considered  from  a  moral  jK'int  of  view,  is  con¬ 
trary  to  all  our  previously-received  ideas.  A  writer  in 
All  the  Year  Round,  speaking  of  those  who  stop  and 
thoughtlessly  look,  tor  a  few  minutes,  at  the  jicrformanco 
of  Punch,  observes,  “And  then  they  walk  away,  to  keep 
important  appointments,  and  to  transact  iaiportant  Imsiness, 
little  reflecting  that  they  have  witnessed  one  of  the  most 
awful  tragedies  ever  ofl'ered  to  the  contemplation  of  man¬ 
kind.  Tlieyhave,  in  fact,  seen  represented  a  series  of  mur¬ 
ders,  all  perpetrated  by  brutal  means,  that  would  raise  the 
horror  of  civilized  Europe  if  brought  before  the  notice  of  a 
legal  tribunal,  and  all  accompanied  by  reckless  derision  on 
the  part  of  the  murderer,  an  uncouth  being,  whose  form 
and  voice  seem  to  separate  him  from  the  rest  of  mankind.” 

AVithout  adopting  the  ironical  criticism  of  this  writer,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  its  morality  is  not  the  highest  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Mr.  Punch’s  comedy. 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  question,  whence  can  have 
originated  this  odd  little  drama.  Probably  of  the  thousands 
who  have  looked  on  while  it  was  being  performed,  very 
few,  indeed,  b.ave  been  at  all  curious  as  to  when  and  whence 
it  arose,  but  have  contented  themselves  with  the  vague 

feneral  impression  that  it  is  the  Italian  Pulcinella  in  an 
Inglisli  dress,  if,  indeed,  they  troubled  their  heads  at  all 
about  the  matter. 

Two  theories  only,  as  to  the  origin  of  Punch,  appear  to 
have  anv  tinge  of  probability.  The  one  is,  that  the  idea  of 
Punch  first  originated  in  tbe  mind  of  an  ingenious  Italian 
in  the  city  of  Acerrii,  near  Naples,  almut  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Tliree  Italian  authors,  Riccohoni, 
Giunna,  and  Segniorelli,  state  this ;  ami  Giunna  is  so  pre¬ 
cise  as  to  give  the  name  of  the  ingenious  inventor.  He 
siiys,  “  Silvio  Fiorelli,  comedian,  invented  the  Neapolitan 
Pulcinella,  to  which  Andrea  Calcese,  by  study  and  natural 
grace,  added  much.”  Mr.  Payne  Collier,  in  his  work  enti¬ 
tled  “  Punch  and  Judy,”  has  adopted  this  account  as  the  most 
probable,  though  even  he  admits  that  it  is  open  to  doubt 
whether  Punch  is  not  one  of  a  family  of  far  greater  an¬ 
tiquity.  The  other  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  tlie  English 
Punch  is  tb.at  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  accustomed  to  sup¬ 
port  ;  namely,  that  he  is  not  the  invention  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  man  or  time,  but  the  amalgamation  of  several  charac¬ 
ters,  which  were  all  well  known  in  the  puppet-pl.ays  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  mere  especially  of  that  oue  called  the  Vice, 
or  Iniijuity,  of  the  morality  plays,  which  took  the  place  of 
the  miracle  plays  of  an  earlier  epoch. 

But,  in  truth,  pupjK't-plays,  or  plays  by  “  motions  ”  as 
they  were  called,  were  so  common  all  over  civilized  Europe, 
and  came  into  existence  at  so  extremely  early  a  date,  that 
it  seems  far  mure  probable  that  the  small  drama  we  are 
consiilering  grew,  or  was  developed,  out  of  others  that  had 
preceded  it,  than  that  it  should  have  been  deliniiely  in¬ 
vented  by  some  person  at  a  particular  time.  And  this 
aiipears  the  more  probable  wlicn  we  consider  th;  t  o.io 
character,  at  least,  in  the  old  puppet-shows,  had  a  part  to 
play  containing  some  of  tbe  very  same  incidents  which  are 
now  thought  to  be  the  characteristics  of  our  friend  and 
favorite  Punch. 

Thus,  the  Vice  of  the  miracle  and  morality  plays  always 
ended  his  wicked  career  in  a  comb.it  with  the  Devil,  by 
whom  he  was  ultimately  carried  ofl'.  Now,  although 
Punch,  on  the  other  hand,  succeeds  in  vaniiuishing  his 
Satanic  majesty,  yet  this  novelty  of  reversing  tlie  parts  of 
these  two  performers  had  crept  into  the  morality  plays  be¬ 
fore  the  earliest  date  to  which  the  birth  of  Punch  can  be 
assigned.  For  the  birth  of  Punch,  in  Italy,  has  never  been 
fixed  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
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teenth  century,  and  Giunna  and  Scgniorelli  put  it  rather 
later.  But  Ben  Jonson,  writing  in  1616,  says,  in  his  play 
of  “  Tlie  Devil  is  an  Ass,”  that  formerly  the  Devil  was 
accustunied  to  carry  off  the  Vice;  but  to-day  their  parts 
are  changed,  and  it  is  the  Vice  who  carries  off  the  Devil ; 
“  and,”  says  the  learned  and  painstaking  author  of  the 
Ilistoire  ties  Marionnetles,  in  the  Revue  de$  deux  Mondes 
(August,  1849),  whose  admirable  series  of  articles  forms 
the  groundwork  of  this  paper,  “  this  novelty  pleased  the 
public,  and  passed  from  the  tlieatre  of  Blackfriars  to  the 
theatres  of  tlie  marionettes ;  and  Punch,  when  he  arrived 
in  England  from  Paris  or  Amsterdam,  did  not  fail  to  appro¬ 
priate  to  himself  this  part  of  the  old  Vice,  his  predecessor. 

That  the  change  thus  introduced  was  highly  appreciated 
by  the  populace,  we  hear  also  on  the  evidence  of  jlr.  Payne 
Collier,  who  tells  us  that  a  certain  travelling  puppet-show¬ 
man  having,  from  religious  scruples,  refused  to  allow  the 
Devil  to  be  killed  by  Punch,  not  only  saw  the  hopes  of  his 
gains  vanish,  but  was  even  assaulted,  and  put  to  flight,  by 
the  spectators. 

Tins  much,  at  any  rate,  is  clear:  that  this  particular 
feature  of  Punch’s  exploits  is  not  peculiar  to  him,  but  was 
copied  by  him  from  puppet  and  other  plays  that  were 
common  in  EurojK*  before  he  was  ever  thought  of. 

Yet  Punch,  as  the  English  representative  puppet,  has  a 
high  and  ancient  genealogy,  which  he  would  do  ill  to  e.x- 
change  lor  his  alleged  Italian  origin.  He  and  his  troupe 
are  in  England  almost  the  only  surviving  representatives 
of  a  race  of  small  beings,  whose  birth  dates  beyond  the 
times  of  the  ancient  Romans  ;  and  who,  for  centuries,  en¬ 
joyed  universal  popularity.  By  assenting  to  the  theory 
th.at  would  place  his  birth  at  Acerra,  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Punch  would  cut  himself  off  from  an  illustrious 
ancestry,  whose  exploits  are  to  be  found  recorded  in  the 

fiages  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Horace,  Petronius,  Galen,  Apu- 
eius,  Tertullian,  Shakspeare,  Cervantes,  Ben  Jonson, 
hloliiire,  PojH‘,  Swill,  Fielding,  Voltaire,  Goethe,  and 
Byron.  Yes  :  the  pages  of  all  these  great  authors  contain 
some  refeivnce  to  impj)et-play8  and  players,  who  are  the 
direct  ancestors  of  ^Ir.  Punch. 

Nay,  it  woulil  almost  appear  as  if  the  Romans  had  some 
conception  of  that  illustrious  personage  himself;  for,  in  the 
year  1727,  a  bronze  statue  of  a  Roman  mime  called  Alaccus 
was  discovered,  which  is  said  to  have  Itorne  the  well-known 
nhysical  characteristics  of  Punch.  “  Tliis  statue,”  says  Mr. 
D’lsraeli,  in  his  “  Curiosities  of  Literature,”  is  “  engraved 
in  a  work  on  the  Roman  comic  stage,  by  an  Italian  named 
Ficoroni.”  If  this  be  so,  the  discovery  of  this  statue  seems 
to  confirm  the  theory  that  our  Iriend  Punch  is  not  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  one  mind,  but  the  cmlxKliment  of  several  characters 
which  formed  part  of  the  dramatis  personae  of  the  real  and 
the  puppet  stage  from  a  very  early  period. 

It  is  no  figure  of  sjieech  to  say  a  very  early  period,  for 
the  practice  of  representing  scenes  and  incidents  dramati- 
callv,  by  means  of  pupnets,  is  of  extreme  antiquity. 

llerodotus,  in  the  hundred  and  forty-eighth  chapter 
of  his  second  book,  states  that  the  Egyptians,  in  tlieir 
ceremonial  of  the  worship  of  Osiris,  used  to  carry  about 
small  Phallic  images,  or  puppets,  the  limbs  of  which  were 
moved  hy  strings,  llie  same  perfonnance,  the  pseudo-Lu¬ 
cian  tells  us,  took  place  at  IleliojKilis. 

Again,  we  .are  told  th.it  automaton  im.iges  were  common 
at  the  lestivals  of  Bacchus,  who  is  the  same  as  Osiris  ;  for 
CalLxeiies,  in  his  work,  ”  The  Banquet  of  Athenaeus,”  tells  us 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  Ptolemy  Philailelphus  held  a 
festival  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  a  statue  of  that  deity  was 
carrieil  aliout,  which  raised  itself  at  its  own  will,  jKiured 
out  a  lih.ation  of  milk,  and  sat  down  again. 

A  very  celebrated  group  of  automaton  images  at  Pree- 
neste  is  mentiuned  by  Cicero,  in  his  book  “  De  Divinatione.” 
It  consisted  of  Jiqiiter,  Juno,  and  their  children,  seated  on 
the  knees  of  Fortune ;  and  they  appeared  to  move  of  their 
own  will. 

Tlie  knowledge  of  the  contrivances  by  which  these  little 
beings  were  niaile  to  appe.ar  to  move  at  their  own  will  was 
at  first  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  sacerdotal  caste,  who 
were  the  educated  class;  and,  whilst  this  was  so,  automaton 


images  and  puppets  were  found  at  religious  ceremonies 
alone.  Bu%  when  the  science  of  mechanism  and  geometry 
was  divulged,  it  became  a  nleans  of  ministering  to  the 
passion  of  the  Greeks  for  plays  and  amusements  ;  and  two 
mathematicians,  Archytas  of  Tarentum  and  Eudoxus,  are 
said  to  have  introduced  automaton  puppets  into  the  popu¬ 
lar  recreations.  Favoriniis  of  Arles  mentions  one  of  the 
inventions  of  Archytas.  It  was  a  wooilen  dove,  which 
used  to  fly,  to  the  astonishment  and  amusement  of  the 
spectators. 

But  the  greatest  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  ancient 
puppet  stage  by  the  discoverv  of  a  whole  shop  or  store  of 
puppets,  under  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Camarina. 
This  collection  is  now  at  Catania,  in  the  museum  of  the 
Prince  of  Biscari.  One  very  remarkable  puppet  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  M.  Muret,  formerly  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Bi- 
bliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris,  and  a  drawing  of  it  has  been 
published  by  him.  It  was  found  at  the  ancient  Pantica- 
peum,  the  modern  Kertch,  in  the  Crimea,  and  was  very  in¬ 
geniously  and  skilfully  contrived.  The  legs  and  arms  were 
cleverly  fitted  into  their  places  and  articulated;  motion  was 
communicated  by  means  of  a  thread  which  traversed  a  hole 
pierced  in  each  thigh.  These  are  mendy  individual  pup¬ 
pets,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  formed  part  of 
any  little  theatre  ;  but  we  are  fortunately  supplied  with  an 
account  of  a  performance  of  puppets  in  ancient  times  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  Xenophon. 

That  celebrated  author  tells  us,  in  his  account  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  banquet  of  Calli.as,  that  amongst  the  amusements 
which  that  attentive  host  had  prepared,  was  a  Syracusan 
player  of  marionettes.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to 
show  that  this  taste  for  puppet-] day ers  spread  universally  in 
Greece  and  Rome ;  so  that  when  the  Greek  stage  began  to 
fall  from  its  original  excellence,  under  the  influence  of  the 
M.acedonian  faction,  the  Archons  authorized  a  skilful  pup¬ 
pet-maker,  named  Pothinus,  to  proiluce  his  wooilen  actors 
upon  the  stage  of  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  at  .Athens. 

AVhen  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  world,  the 
drama,  both  the  real  and  that  represented  by  marionettes, 
fell  into  disrepute.  Naturally  the  early  Christians  looked 
with  more  than  suspicion  on  an  art  that  li.ad  been  so  close¬ 
ly  allied,  as  this  had  been,  with  the  false  worship  of  the 
heathen  deities,  and  centuries  elapsed  before  the  puppet 
race  began  again  to  lift  their  heads. 

When,  however,  it  came  to  lie  recognized  that  art  and 
science  might  be  used  in  the  inten'st  of  religion,  a  great 
step  had  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  a  point  which  was 
reached  later,  of  admitting  dramatic  representations  of  re¬ 
ligious  subjects. 

At  first  these  representations  were  performed  by  reli¬ 
gious  confraternities,  and  later  were  transferreil  to  the  pup¬ 
pet  stage.  When  they  were  thus  transferred,  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  determine  very  accurately ;  but  Eustathius,  who  was 
Archbishop  of  Tliessalonica  in  the  twelfth  century,  in  his 
commentary  on  the  ”  Iliad,”  when  exjdaining  the  hundred 
and  twenty-second  verse  of  the  fourth  book,  e.xpresses  his 
astonishment  at  the  renown  of  the  Greek  neunispast  Pothi¬ 
nus,  but  he  at  the  same  time  states  that  the  art  was  well 
known  in  the  Greek  empire. 

Proof  of  the  existence  of  the  puppet  drama  in  the  West 
in  the  twelfth  century  was  siipjilied  by  an  exceedingly  val¬ 
uable  manuscript  in  the  library  at  Strasburg,  which  it  is 
much  feared  must  have  perished  in  the  German  bombanl- 
ment.  It  was  called  Ludus  Monstrorum,  and  amongst 
them  was  a  show  of  marionettes.  In  this  same  manuscript 
was  a  book  by  a  celebrated  abbess  of  Ilohenberg,  on  moral 
and  religious  subjects;  amongst  the  various  matter  is  a 
gloss  upon  that  verse  of  Ecclesiastes,  *  Vanity  of  vanities,” 
&c. ;  and  the  illumination  by  which  it  is  ill’ustr.ated  is  a 
representation  of  a  little  marionette  man  worked  by  a 
thread. 

Between  this  epoch  and  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  pupjiet-plays  seem  to  have  gone  into  desuetude ; 
but  a  certain  Italian  doctor  of  Pavia,  Cardan  by  name,  de¬ 
scribes  imarionette  plays  with  full  details.  He  says,  “  If  I 
wish  to  enumerate  all  the  marvels  that  can  be  produced  by 
means  of  threads  on  wooden  statues,  a  whole  day  would 
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not  suffice  me ;  for  these  little  figures  play,  fight,  hunt, 
dance,  sound  the  trumpet,  and  cook,  very  skilfully.” 

It  has  already  been  stated  4hat  the  miracle  plays  which 
used  to  instruct  and  amuse  the  people  in  the  Middle  Ages 
were  first  performed  by  members  of  religious  confraterni¬ 
ties,  who,  on  Sundays  and  saints*  days,  were  accustomed, 
after  morning  service,  to  give  representations  of  certain 
scenes  of  Scripture  history.  We  are  told  that  the  denun¬ 
ciation  of  Kineveh,  Jonali  in  the  belly  of  the  whale,  and 
esp^ially  the  Deluge,  with  Noah  in  the  ark,  were  favorite 
subjects,  and  continued  to  hold  their  place  even  after  the 
morality  plays  had  been  introduced. 

These  seem  to  have  been  added  to  the  miracle  plays 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  They  received 
the  name  of  morality  plays,  because  the  players  took  each 
the  part  of  some  virtue  or  vice,  and  carried  out  the  part  in 
a  manner  appropriate  to  that  character. 

By  degrees,  however,  instead  of  representing  each  vice 
separately,  the  confraternities  invented  a  character  who 
should  always  appear,  and  who  should  be  a  sort  of  embodi¬ 
ment  of  all  the  sins.  This  personage  got  the  name  of  the 
Vice  and  tlie  Inuniity,  and  was  always  closely  associated 
with  the  Devil.  Shakspeare,  in  “  Twelfth  Night  ”  (fourth 
act,  second  scene),  speaks  of  this  pasrsonage  as  being  then 
an  old  habitue  of  the  morality  plays.  The  clown  in  that 
play  sings ;  — 

“  I  am  gone,  sir ; 

And  anon,  sir, 

I’ll  be  with  you  again. 

In  a  trice, 

Like  to  the  old  Vice, 

Your  need  to  sustain  : 

Who,  with  dagger  of  lath. 

In  his  rage  and  his  wrath. 

Cries,  Ah,  ah !  to  the  Devil.” 

Again,  the  reference  in  “  Hamlet  ”  shows  that  the  author 
knew  that  he  was  making  an  allusion  that  would  be  under¬ 
stood  by  his  audience.  In  the  reproaches  which  Hamlet 
heaps  upon  his  mother,  for  her  passion  for  his  uncle,  he 
thus  describes  him :  — 

“  Ham.  a  mnrtherer  and  a  villain  ; 

A  slave,  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tithe 
Of  your  precedent  lor  1 ;  a  vice  of  kings ; 

A  cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule, 

That  tioni  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole, 

And  put  it  in  his  pocket  I  ” 

The  subjects  of  these  miracle  and  morality  plays  seem  to 
have  been  represented  by  puppets  certainly  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  for,  in  “King  Lear  ”  (second 
act,  second  scene),  Shakspeare  makes  an  allusion  which 
can  only  refer  to  the  representation  of  morality  plays  on 
the  puppet  stage.  The  Earl  of  Kent  thus  addresses  the 
servant  of  the  undutiful  Goneril,  whom  he  has  seized: 
“  Draw,  you  rascal :  yon  come  with  letters  against  the 
king,  and  take  Vanity  the  puppet’s  part,  against  the  royal¬ 
ty  of  her  father.” 

The  Relbruiation  under  Henry  the  Eighth  treated  the 
puppet  stage  with  consideration.  Extravagant  fanatics, 
such  as  the  New  Gospellers  and  extreme  Puritans,  cursed 
ail  amusements :  but  the  churchmen  took  a  more  enlight¬ 
ened  and  liberal  view  of  the  matter ;  and  an  Irish  bishop, 
John  Bale,  Bishop  of  Ossorv,  composed,  and  had  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  pupils  of  the  Episcopal  college  at  Kilkenny, 
a  score  of  miracle  and  morality  plays,  inculcating  Protes¬ 
tant  principles. 

Under  Queen  M.iry,  of  course,  Protestant  plays  g.ave 
way  to  Romanist,  which  were  carried  out  with  great  pomp 
in  London. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  somewhat  in  a  difficult  position 
with  regard  to  the  stage.  She  was  supported  by  the  Puri¬ 
tan  party,  whilst  her  own  views  had  nothing  in  common 
with  Puritanism ;  and  she  had  no  wish  tliat  her  countenance 
of  the  drama  should  seem  to  favor  either  party.  She  there¬ 
fore  solved  the  difficulty,  in  a  characteristic  manner,  by 
prohibiting  performances  of  a  religious  kind  altogether. 
consc(jucnce  of  this  prohibition  of  religious  plays  was. 
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that  secular  plays  of  a  classical  turn  became  very  common 
in  this  reign. 

In  1562  the  stage,  both  ^reat  and  small,  fell  under  the 
ban  of  Calvin,  who  prohibited  scenic  representation  with 
the  utmost  rigor.  The  effect  was  iuimense,  says  a  French 
writer.  All  the  Presbyterians  of  the  three  kingdoms,  with 
whom  the  word  of  Calvin  was  more  holy  and  sacred  than 
the  gospel  itself,  raised  a  howl  of  reprobation  against  the 
theatre,  which  came,  they  said,  from  the  ashes  of  pa¬ 
ganism. 

From  this  time,  owing  partly  to  civil  and  political  diffi¬ 
culties,  as  well  as  to  the  Puritan  influence,  tne  drama  de¬ 
clined,  till  it  was  finally  prohibited  altogether  by  the  Long 
Parliament  under  Cromwell ;  who,  curiously  enough,  had 
himself  taken  part  in  a  morality  play  when  an  undergriul- 
uate  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Tlie  piece  was  “  The 
Combat  between  the  Tongue  and  the  Five  Senses,”  and 
Oliver  Cromwell  played  the  part  of  Touch. 

At  the  Renaissance  of  the  stage,  the  puppet  drama  re¬ 
vived  also,  and  does  not  appear,  even  in  the  worst  days  of 
the  Restoration,  to  have  lent  itself  to  the  immoralities  and 
indecencies  that  disgraced  the  plays  of  that  period. 

We  are  now  approaching  that  epoch  when  our  friend 
Punch  appears  on  the  miuiature  stage  in  his  own  peculiar 
character. 

Mr.  Payne  Collier  thinks  this  character  first  appeared  in 
1688,  and  came  in  with  the  House  of  Orange  at  the  great 
Revolution.  On  the  other  hand,  Grainger,  in  his  Bio¬ 
graphical  History,  asserts  that  traces  of  him  are  to  be  found 
lK‘fore  that  time ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  he  came  from 
France,  in  the  retinue  of  the  Stuarts,  at  the  Restoration,  to 
dethrone  the  old  Vice. 

It  certainly  is  somewhat  strange  that  authorities  should 
be  so  little  agreed  as  to  the  advent  of  this  illustrious  per¬ 
sonage,  whose  appearance  and  ch.aracter  are  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  justify  us  in  expecting  a  little  more  exr.ct 
information  on  this  iK)int.  But,  in  truth,  this  uncertainty 
as  to  the  time  when  Punch  is  said  to  have  arrived  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  one  reason  which  leads  to  a  doubt  whether  he  is  an 
independent  and  original  character,  rather  than  (as  has  been 
suggested)  an  adaptation  of  the  character  of  the  old  Vice, 
or  perh.aps  an  amalgamation  of  that  personality  with  some 
other.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  after  the  intru<luction  of 
Punch  into  the  puppet  drama  in  England,  the  old  Vice  dis¬ 
appeared,  whilst  his  role  was  continued  in  the  part  taken 
by  Punch.  Several  theories  of  the  derivation  of  this  name 
have  been  started ;  perhaps  the  most  commonly  received 
was  that  which  professed  to  see  some  connection  between 
Punch  and  Pontius  Pilate,  and  between  Judy  and  Jud.as. 
But  this  is  the  merest  speculative  etymology,  suggested  by 
the  alliteration  of  the  words.  The  best  authorities  are 
quite  agreed  that  the  name  Punch  is  really  Pulcinella, 
abbreviated  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  English  language.  It 
must  be  conceded  that  our  Punch  gets  his  name  from  Italy ; 
but  his  modern  character  and  his  play  were  conceived  in 
England. 

Tlie  part  of  the  Italian  Pulcinella  was  much  more  that 
of  harlequin  or  clown  than  that  of  our  Punch.  He  filled 
up  the  gaps  in  the  piece  with  jokes  and  by-plav,  and  was 
by  no  means  the  principal  jK'rsonage,  round  whom,  as  in 
the  case  of  Punch,  all  the  rest  revolve.  His  part  was  that 
of  mimicry  and  buffoonery,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Roman 
mimes,  from  whom  his  character  seems  to  be  derived. 

But  the  F rench  claim  to  have  had  a  personage  called 
Polichinelle  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  who 
was  assassinated  in  1610.  Some  of  the  couplets  he  used  to 
sing  in  his  play  are  preserved,  and  refer  to  the  wars  with 
Spain  which  took  place  in  this  reign.  They  run  thus :  — 

“  Je  suis  le  Polichinelle, 

Qui  fait  Ic  scntinellc, 

A  la  porte  de  Nesle ; 

Je  suis  Ic  fanieux  Mignolet, 

Gene'ral  des  Espagnolets,”  &c. 

The  last  line,  alluding  to  the  Spanish  wars,  places  the  date 
of  the  song  certainly  as  early  as  1590;  whilst  no  one  has 
claimed  a  birth  for  the  Italian  Pulcinella  earlier  than  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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It  appears,  then,  that  a  character  called  Polichinelle, 
utterly  uifferent  from  the  modern  Punch,  was  known  in 
France  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  it  has  been  already 
shown  that  the  character  of  the  Italian  Pulcinella  was  not 
that  of  the  Punch  as  we  know  it,  but  that  of  clown  or 
harlequin.  The  oriijin  of  our  friend’s  name  may  be  Italian 
or  French,  but  he  himself,  as  known  to  us,  and  his  play, 
are  undoubtedly  English. 

It  was,  however,  not  in  his  present  character  of  chief 
performer  in  his  own  drama  that  Punch  first  appeared,  but 
in  one  that  combined  the  parts  of  the  clown  in  a  panto¬ 
mime  and  that  of  the  old  Vice.  Even  as  late  as  1697, 
Punch  was  a  roystering  blade,  with  nothing  of  the  mixture 
of  the  character  of  Bluebeard  and  Don  Juan  that  he 
assumed  later.  Addison  has  described  him  at  this  date,  in 
a  charming  Latin  poem,  which  was  published  at  Oxford  in 
1698,  in  a  volume  entitled  “  Musarum  Anglicanum  Delectus 
Alter,”  and  of  a  few  lines  of  which  the  following  is  sub¬ 
mitted  as  a  translation  :  — 

“  A  tiny  folk  disports  itself  among 
The  trappings  round  a  tiny  stage  nphung  ; 

But  o’er  the  rest  a  mannikin  is  seen, 

Of  harshlv  croaking  voice,  and  pompous  mien. 

Huge  is  his  stomach,  swelling  proud  and  high ; 

Btthind,  a  monstrous  hump-back  meets  the  eye. 

Oft  doth  he  seek  the  converse  of  the  fair ; 

With  saucy  lip  doth  court  the  lover’s  bliss. 

And  still  on  cheek  reluctant  prints  the  kiss.” 

The  puppet-show  of  Punch  here  described  was  apparently 
that  of  Powell,  which  enjoyed  great  Mpularity  at  the  b^ 
ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  following  adver¬ 
tisement  of  a  sort  of  miracle  play,  in  which  Punch  appears, 
serves  to  show  what  his  part  in  the  puppet  drama  was  in 
1703.  It  is  to  be  found  in  “Strutt’s  Ancient  Mysteries,” 
page  230 :  — 

“  At  Crawley  Lodge,  opposite  the  Crown  Tavern  in 
Smithficld,  there  will  be  performed,  during  St.  Bartholomew 
Fair,  a  little  play  called  ‘  Tlie  Ancient  Creation  of  the 
World,’  newly  touched  up  and  improved  by  the  addition 
of  the  Deluge.  Many  fountains  will  play  during  the  piece. 
The  last  scene  will  show  Noah  and  his  family  going  out  of 
the  ark.  with  the  animals  in  pairs,  and  all  the  birds  of  the 
air  perched  upon  trees.  Finally,  by  means  of  various  con¬ 
trivances,  will  be  seen  the  bad  rich  man  going  into  hell, 
and  Lazarus  being  carried  into  Abraham’s  bosom.  Several 
figures  will  dance  jigs,  sarabands,  and  quadrilles,  to  the 
admiration  of  the  spectators,  all  accompanied  by  the  joy¬ 
ous  fantasies  of  Segiiior  Punch  and  Sir  John  Spendall.” 

It  was  a  very  common  incident  of  these  puppet-plays  to 
introduce  Punch  into  the  ark ;  for  it  is  related  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “  Punch  and  Judy,”  tliat  in  one  of  these  shows  of  the 
Deluge,  Punch  appears  from  behind  the  curtain,  when  the 
rain  begins  to  fall,  and  observes  to  the  patriarch,  “  Very 
hazy  weather.  Master  Noah.” 

A  most  amusing  account  of  Mr.  Powell’s  celebrated 
puppet-show,  in  which  Punch  appeared,  is  given  in  the 
sixteenth  number  of  the  Taller.  Two  fashionable  ladies 
are  striving  for  the  leadership  of  society  at  Bath;  and  the 
test  is,  which,  will  get  the  world  to  follow  her  to  the  amuse¬ 
ment  she  selects  on  a  particular  evening.  The  one  invites 
her  friends  to  go  with  her  to  the  theatre  to  see  the  play  of 
“  Alexander  the  Great ;  ”  the  other  calls  her  followers  to 
her  house  to  see  the  creation  of  the  world.  This  lady 
carried  all  before  her,  and  her  house  was  crowded,  because 
it  was  given  out  that  no  one  could  "et  in ;  but  here  the 
Taller  must  be  allowed  to  speak  for  himself.  “  When  we 
came  to  Noah’s  flood  in  the  show.  Punch  and  his  wife  were 
introduced  dancing  in  the  ark.  An  honest  plain  friend  of 
Florimel’s,  but  a  critic  withal,  rose  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
representation,  and  made  many  very  good  exceptions  to  the 
drama  itself,  and  told  us  it  was  against  all  morality,  as  well 
as  the  rules  of  the  stage,  that  Punch  should  be  in  jest  in 
the  Deluge,  or,  indeed,  should  appear  at  all.  This  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  just  remark,  and  I  thought  to  second  him ;  but  he 
was  hissed  by  the  other  party,  whereupon  we,  who  were  his 
Iriends,  hissed  him  too.  Old  Mrs.  Petulant  desired  her 


daughter  to  mind  the  moral,  and  whispered  to  Mistress 
ilayoress,  ‘  This  is  very  proper  for  young  people  to  see.’ 
Punch,  at  the  end  of  the  play,  was  very  civil  to  the  whole 
company,  making  bows  till  his  buttons  touched  the  prround.” 

In  no  one  of  the  three  authentic  scenes  here  quote<l,  does 
the  role  of  Punch  at  all  resemble  that  which  he  adopted  in 
late  years :  it  seems,  therefore,  to  follow  that  his  own 
peculiar  drama  was  the  work  of  a  later  age.  The  particu¬ 
lar  time  when  Punch  changed  his  character  to  become  a 
roue  and  a  murderer,  is  not  precisely  known ;  but  from  a 
satire  of  Swift,  written  in  1728,  and  addressed  to  a  friend 
under  the  name  of  Timothy,  we  learn  that  he  had  then 
taken  steps  in  that  direction. 

In  1790,  he  had  quite  accepted  his  wicked  n>/e,  as  we 
learn  from  the  following  verses  (taken  from  Mr.  Payne 
Collier’s  book  on  Punch  and  Judy),  which  date  from  that 
period :  — 

“  Oh  !  hearken  now  to  me  a  while : 

A  story  I  will  tell  \  o  i 
Of  Mr.  Punch,  who  was  a  vile. 

Deceitful,  murderous  fellow ; 

“  Who  had  a  wife,  a  child  also. 

And  both  of  matchless  beauty. 

The  infant’s  name  I  do  not  know  : 

It’s  mother’s  name  was  Judy. 

Right  toll  de  roll,  &c.” 

Since  1790,  Punch  has  continued  to  play  the  part  here 
assigned  to  him.  From  time  to  time,  incidents  of  popular 
interest  have  been  introduced  into  his  drama,  as  they  are 
now  introtluced  into  the  pantomime ;  but  the  m.'tin  features 
of  the  play  remain  the  same,  and  probably  ever  will,  since 
they  have  been  so  successfully  stereotyped  by  Mr.  Payne 
Collier  and  Mr.  Cruikshank. 
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Who  first  said  that  nine  tailors  make  a  man?  And 
when  did  he  say  it  ?  And  why  did  he  say  it  ?  And  why 
is  this  kind  of  plurality  more  needed  with  tailors  than  with 
any  other  handicraftsmen  ?  Investigators  of  the  origin  of 
old  sayings,  odd  proverbs,  slang  phrases,  nicknames,  and 
queer  words,  have  not  left  this  particular  subject  unnoticed ; 
and,  if  they  have  failed  in  furnishing  decisive  answers  to 
the  above  four  questions,  they  have,  at  any  rate,  accumulated 
abundant  testimony  showing  the  widely-spread  familiarity 
with  this  joke. 

The  m^es  of  applying  it,  by  wits,  retailers  of  wit,  and 
inventors  of  jokes,  are  almost  endless.  A  gentleman 
accepted  a  challenge  from  a  tailor :  they  met  on  the  field 
of  fight,  when  the  gentleman  said  to  the  challenger,  “  WTiere 
are  the  other  eight  ?  ”  In  the  days  when  the  trained  or 
train  bands  were  among  the  institutions  of  London,  a  tailor, 
rated  to  supply  half  a  man  to  the  band,  asked  how  this 
could  be  done :  he  was  answered,  “  By  sending  four  journey¬ 
men  and  an  apprentice.”  Orator  Henley,  who  was  not  par¬ 
ticular  concerning  the  sources  of  his  jokes,  provided  he 
could  make  a  smart  hit  with  them,  once  said,  that  “  as  no 
man  puts  new  cloth  upon  an  old  garment,”  a  tailor  cannot 
be  a  man.  Carlyle,  in  nis  “  Sartor  Resartus,”  says,  “  Does  it 
not  stand  on  reconl  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  receiving  a 
deputation  of  eighteen  tailors,  addressed  them  with  a  ‘  Good¬ 
morning,  gentlemen  both  ’  ?  ”  And  did  not  the  same  virago 
boast  that  she  had  “  a  cavalry  regiment  whereof  neither 
horse  nor  man  could  be  injured  ;  her  regiment,  namely,  of 
tailors  on  mares  ”  ?  This  story  of  the  cavalry  regiment  was 
told  in  the  following  form  in  the  Chesler  Courant,  a  great 
many  years  ago :  “In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
tailors  petitioned  her  Majesty  that  a  regiment  might  be 
raised,  composed  entirely  of  their  craft,  to  go  abroad  into 
Flanders.  The  queen  assented.  She  ordered  that  (as  there 
never  was  known  to  be  a  regiment  of  tailors  before)  they 
should  all  be  mounted  on  mares.  In  a  short  time  the  regi¬ 
ment  was  completed,  equipped  and  drilled,  reviewed  by 
Elizabeth,  and  sent  off  to  fight  the  queen’s  wars  in  Flanders. 
They  rushed  to  the  front  in  battle,  fought  valiantly,  and 
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■'^ere  every  one  killed.  Her  Majesty  was  greatly  affected 
when  she  heanl  this  news  ;  but  thanked  God  that  she  had 
neither  lost  man  nor  horse.”  A  search  for  such  an  incident 
in  Froude  or  Miss  Strickland  would  probably  not  be  re¬ 
warded  with  success. 

Nor  is  this  curious  joke  (whatever  be  its  origin)  confined 
to  England.  It  is  met  with  in  many  foreign  countries, 
sometimes  varied  with  another  number  instead  of  nine. 
The  Count  de  la  I’illamarquc,  in  his  “  Collection  of  Breton 
Ballads,”  tells  us  that  to  this  day  the  peasants  of  Brittany 
have  a  familiar  saying,  “  qu'il  faut  ncuf  tailleurs  pour  faire 
un  homme,”  —  precisely  our  formula  which  seems  to  be 
accepted  in  all  the  four  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  IIano\er,  it  seems,  it  requires  twelce  tailors  to  make  a 
man ;  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany  the  number  is  thirteen. 
In  Silesia,  through  some  unexplained  peculiarity,  the 
twelve  fractions  required  to  make  a  man  are  said  to  be 
button-makers  {Ktiiip/macher),  instead  of  tailors. 

Now,  what  are  we  to  think  of  all  this  V  It  must  have  had 
some  origin.  No  saying  or  proverb,  story  or  joke,  traceable 
into  several  countries,  expressed  in  various  languages,  and 
kept  alive  for  some  centuries,  could  have  sprung  into  ex¬ 
istence  without  a  cause;  and  we  are  leu  to  speculate 
whether  the  cause,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  purely 
accidental  or  designedly  concocted. 

One  explanation,  presented  in  midtiplied  form,  is  based 
upon  the  jdirase,  “  &Iake  a  man  of  him ;  ”  that  is,  rendering 
some  substantial  service.  In  Rhenish  Prussia  the  story  is 
told  somewhat  in  the  following  way :  “  Nine  tailors  were 

working  together  in  a  warm,  comfortable’  r  om :  the  season 
was  mid-winter,  and  all  without  was  sleet,  snow,  and  bitter 
cold.  A  j)oor,  hungry,  ill-clad  tramp  knocked  at  the  work¬ 
shop  door,  and  solicited  alms,  s.aying  he  had  walked  many 
a  mile,  .and  was  faint  for  Lack  of  warmth  and  foo<l.  Tlie 
kindly  tailors  not  only  shared  their  meal  with  him,  but 
sent  him  .away  rejoicing  with  a  few  groschen  in  his  pocket; 
and  he  exclaimed  gratefully,  ‘  You  have  m.ade  a  man  of 
me ! '  ”  If  nine  tailors  “  make  a  man  ”  in  this  sense,  so  much 
the  more  to  their  credit. 

But  then  this  gives  the  honor  to  Germany,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  certain  English  versions  of  the  story  certainly 
do  not  indorse.  Here  is  one  of  the  versions :  “  In  1 742,  an 
orphan  boy  applied  for  alms  at  a  fashionable  tailor’s  shop 
in  London,  in  which  some  journeymen  were  employed. 
His  interesting  appearance  opened  the  hearts  of  the  be¬ 
nevolent  gentlemen  of  the  cloth,  who  immediately  con¬ 
tributed  nine  shillings  for  the  relief  of  the  little  stranger. 
With  this  capital,  our  grateful  hero  purchased  fruit,  which 
he  retailed  at  a  profit.  Time  passed  on,  and  wealth  and 
honor  smiled  upon  the  young  tradesman  ;  so  that  when  he 
set  up  his  carriage,  instead  of  [troubling  the  Heralds, 
College  for  a  crest,  he  painted  the  following  motto  on  the 
panel :  ‘  Nine  tailors  made  me  a  man.’  ”  As  far  back  as  1G82, 
in  a  book  called  “  Gramatical  Drollery,”  one  of  these  stories 
made  its  appearance,  in  a  versified  form  :  — 

“  There  is  a  proverb  which  has  lieen  of  old, 

And  many  men  have  likewise  Ixien  so  bold, 

To  the  discredit  of  the  taylor’s  trade,  — 

Nine  taylors  goc  to  make  a  man,  they  said. 

But  for  their  credit  I’ll  unriddle  it  t’  ye: 

A  draper  once  fell  into  povertie; 

Nine  tavlors  joined  their  purses  together  then. 

To  set  him  up,  and  make  him  a  man  agen.” 

But  perhaps  the  most  novel  and  unexpected  attempt  at 
an  explanation  is  one  contained  in  a  monthly  mag.azine  two 
or  three  years  ago.  The  author  does  not  seem  to  be  poking 
fun  at  us  :  he  is  a  clergyman,  and  follows  his  chain  of  re,a- 
soning  steadily.  He  adduces  the  well-known  phrase,  “  To 
toll  a  liell,”  as  the  means  of  announcing  a  decease ;  he  states 
that  the  original  anil  propt'r  form  is,  “  To  tell  a  knell  on  a 
bell ;  ”  and,  in  connection  with  this  “  telling  ”  or  “  tolling,”  he 
contrives  to  bring  in  the  nine  tailors.  In  some  places,  he 
proceeds  to  inform  us,  after  a  knell,  a  certain  number  of 
distinct  bell-strokes  are  made,  to  denote  whether  the  de¬ 
ceased  was  a  man,  woman,  or  child  ;  often  the  numbers  were, 
nine  for  a  man,  six  for  a  woman,  and  three  for  a  child. 
These  strokes  on  the  church-bell  were  listened  to  and 


counted  by  the  parishioners  or  villagers  who  heard  them  ; 
and  then  the  knell  at  its  conclusion  was  said  to  be  told,”  or 
counted.  B^  degrees  this  idea  became  confused  or  los^ 
and  the  participle  “  toll’d  ”  was  referred  to  a  supposed  infini¬ 
tive  “  to  toll,”  instead  of  its  natural  infinitive  “  to  tell,”  or 
“  count.”  So  much  for  this  little  bit  of  grammar  and  ety¬ 
mology;  and  now  for  the  tailors.  The  strokes  “told”  or 
counted  at  the  end  of  a  knell  were  (acconling  to  the  theory 
now  under  consideration)  called,  from  their  office,  “tellers.” 
This  term  was  corrupted  into  “  tailors,”  on  account  of  the 
sounds  coming  at  the  tail  or  end  of  the  knell.  Nine  of  these 
being  given  to  announce  the  death  of  an  adult  male,  it  be¬ 
ing  intelligible  that  nine  tellers  or  tailors  denote  or  make  a 
man,  an  adult  male  —  from  which  we  ma^  slide  easily  into 
“  Nine  tailors  make  a  man.”  This  writer  is  certainly  correct 
on  one  point,  —  telling  as  having  the  same  meaning  as  count- 
in«7,  reckoning  the  number  of  strokes.  Wh.m  Richard  HI. 
was  in  his  tent  at  Bosworth  Field,  and  the  clock  strikes,  he 
said,  “  Tell  the  clock  there ;  ”  that  is,  “  count  the  hours.” 

And  now,  which  theory  will  the  reader  accept,  —  the 
making  a  man  by  befriending  him  in  the  time  of  need,  or 
numbering  the  strokes  on  a  bell  to  denote  the  death  of  a 
man,  as  distinguished  from  a  woman  or  child  ?  In  either 
case,  “  Nine  tailors  make  a  man  ”  may  be  accepted  without 
anv  discredit  to  this  useful  class  of  handicraftsmen. 

^lere  is.  however,  another  set  of  old  jokes,  which  come 
heavily  on  the  fraternity  in  regard  to  honesty.  In  bygone 
times,  the  tailor  was  wont  to  go  to  the  houses  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  make  garments  of  cloth  which  they  bad  pur¬ 
chased  :  the  list  and  small  cuttings  were  acknowledged  to 
be  his  perquisite  ;  but  he  was  constantly  accused  of  appro¬ 
priating  otner  portions  of  the  cloth.  Sometimes  the  tailor 
worked  in  his  own  shop,  but  still  upon  materials  which  had 
been  furnished  to  him ;  and  a  like  unfavorable  accusation 
was  often  hurled  at  him.  The  jokes  seem  to  jioiiit  to  a 
period  when  the  tailor  was  usually  a  workman  plying  the 
needle  for  a  customer;  the  master  or  emplover,  if  there 
were  one,  being  a  draper,  and  often  so  called.  *In  Flanders, 
there  is  a  saying  which  separates  a  debt  to  a  tailor  from  all 
others,  as  an  “  honorable  debt,”  one  that  need  not  be  paid 
in  a  hurry,  as  the  creditor  has  already  found  some  means 
or  other  to  pav  himself,  partially  if  not  wholly.  Massinger 
says,  in  one  of  his  plays  :  — 

“  Were  one  of  ye,  knights  of  the  needle, 

Paid  by  the  ninth  part  of  his  customers, 

Once  in  nine  years,  the  ninth  part  of  his  bill, 
lie  would  be  nine  times  overpaid,” 

—  an  almost  app.alling  example  of  the  results  of  repeatedly 
dividing  by  nine.  A  cruel  old  saying  is,  “  Put  a  tailor,  a 
weaver,  and  a  miller  into  a  sack ;  and  the  first  that  puts 
his  head  out  is  a  thief.”  The  tailor’s  cabbage  has  not  es¬ 
caped  the  wits.  The  word  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
wrongful  appropriation  of  cloth,  above  adverted  tz.  But 
then,  why  “  cabbage  ”  ?  'What  does  the  word  mean  ? 
Some  thiuk  it  may  have  come  from  “  cabotage,”  a  kind  of 
smuggling;  one  traces  it  to  “cablesh,”  a  name  in  some 
countries  for  windfalls,  fruit  that  comes  to  you  by  luck  and 
not  by  choice.  Phillips,  in  his  “  History  of  Cultivated 
Vegetables,”  tells  us  that  among  the  brassica  trilie,  compris¬ 
ing  the  cabbage,  cole,  cauliflower,  broccoli,  &c.,  “  cabbage  ” 
is  really  the  projier  name  for  the  firm  head  or  ball  that  is 
formed  by  the  leaves  turning  close  over  one  another;  inso¬ 
much  that  “  Tlie  cole  has  cabbaged  ”  has  a  definite  meaning 
in  connection  with  tlie  growth  of  the  vegetable.  He  adds : 
“  From  thence  arose  the  cant  word  applied  to  tailors,  who 
formerly  worked  at  the  houses  of  their  customers,  where 
they  were  often  accused  of  ‘  cabbaging,’  that  is,  rolling  up 
good  cloth  with  the  waste  or  perquisites.” 

The  stories  almut  tailors  are  numerous,  comical,  and  in 
many  cases  evidently  made  up  for  the  purjiose.  After  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  when  the  treatv  of  peace  re-opened  com¬ 
munication  between  England  and  Erance,  two  master-tailors 
from  the  West  End  went  over  to  Paris  to  pick  up  the  fash¬ 
ions.  Tliey  went  to  a  good  hotel,  and  ordered  breakfast. 
“  Certainement,  messieurs,  tout  h  I’henre,”  said  the  obliging 
gar(,on.  Upon  which,  looking  at  each  other,  one  of  them 
exclaimed  :  “  Two  tailors  1  Are  we  discovered  already '( ” 
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The  late  Daniel  O’Connell,  addressing:  a  large  meeting  once 
in  a  public  bui  din?,  was  interrupted  by  a  noise  among  the 
auditors,  who  protested  against  the  conduct  of  a  man  who 
obstinately  persisted  in  standing  up,  and  interrupting  the 
view  of  those  who  were  sitting.  “  Pray,  let  the  worthy 
gentleman  have  his  way,”  said  O’Connell :  he’s  a  tailor, 
and  wants  to  rest  himself.”  This  sally  at  once  brought 
down  the  obnoxious  individual  to  his  seat,  —  tailor  or  not. 
Desbois,  in  his  “  Recueil  de  Bons  Mots,”  tells  a  story  of 
a  tailor  who  grew  rich,  lived  in  style,  wished  the  world 
to  forget  what  he  had  been,  and  had  a  favorite  and  com¬ 
fortable  seat  at. church.  A  lady,  on  one  occasion,  asked 
if  he  couhl  kindly  make  room  for  her.  He  discourteously 
refused ;  whei  eu  wn  she  remarked,  “  I  forgot :  you  h<ave 
been  accustoim  d  to  take  up  a  good  deal  of  room  in  sitting.” 
In  a  Paisley  churchyard  there  is  a  tombstone  with  the  in¬ 
scription,  “  George  Mattley,  Taylzeour,  1704  ;  ’’beneath  the 
name  is  a  pair  of  tailor’s  shears,  and  between  the  blades  of 
tl»e  shears  is  a  tailor’s  goose.  A  “  tailor’s  mense,”  ration, 
or  allowance,  is,  according  to  an  old  saying,  a  small  portion 
of  a  meal  left  for  good  manners,  only  one-ninth  part  of  the 
quantity  required  for  a  man. 

One  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  this  custom  of  poking  fun 
at  a  particular  trade  is  going  much  out  of  use.  The  tone 
of  society  tells  against  it;  the  organ  iz.ation  among  the  aver¬ 
age  and  better  members  of  the  craft  is  quite  as  rational  and 
well-planned  as  among  other  bodies  of  working-men.  Nor 
must  we  forget  that  there  have  been  learned  tailors  as  well 
as  learned  shoemakers.  There  was  John  Speed,  the  Che¬ 
shire  historian  and  antiquarian.  There  was  John  Stow, 
the  excellent  topographer  of  London,  concerning  whom 
we  read  that  “  Grindail,  Bishop  of  London,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Privy  Council,  announcing  that  a  search  had  been 
made  for  papistical  books  by  his  chaplain  at  the  house  of 
John  Stow,  the  tailor ;  ”  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
search  in  anywise  compromised  Stow,  for  the  books  in  his 
house  mostly  related  to  the  topography,  buildings,  manners, 
and  customs  of  old  times.  Tliere  was  Sir  John  Hawkwood, 
who  had  been  a  tailor,  and  who  was  knighted  by  one  of  our 
early  monarchs  for  his  gallantry ;  Ilawkwoml,  in  the  quaint 
language  of  old  Fuller,  “turned  his  needle  into  a  sword, 
and  his  thimble  into  a  shield.”  Tliere  was  Benjamin  Rob¬ 
ins,  the  tailor  of  Bath,  and  afterwards  compiler  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  Lonl  Anson’s  voyage.  There  was  Robert  Hill, 
the  tailor  of  Buckingham,  who,  amid  the  struggles  incident 
to  the  support  of  a  large  family,  taught  himself  Hebrew, 
and  left  a  manuscript  commentary  on  the  margins  of  a  L.atin 
Bible.  'There  was  Ilenry  Wild,  the  learned  tailor  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  who  most  creditably  maintained  a  ])osition  in  the  very 
centre  of  le.arning.  He  worked  seven  years  as  an  appren¬ 
tice,  and  seven  as  a  journeyman,  at  the  tailoring  tr.ade ;  fell 
ill ;  relieved  the  monotony  of  the  sick-room  by  reading 
works  on  controversial  divinity  ;  studied  Hebrew ;  and  was 
sent  by  Dean  Prideaux  to  Oxtbrd.  He  was  there  employed 
for  many  years  at  the  Bodleian  Librarv,  translating  and  ex¬ 
tracting  from  Oriental  manuscripts.  He  then  removed  to 
London,  where  he  published  a  translation  from  the  Arabic 
of  “  Al-Mesra ;  or,  Alaliomet’s  Journey  to  Heaven.”  Tliere 
was  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Place,  whose  writings  on  political 
subjects  attracted  attention.  And  last,  though  not  least, 
there  is  the  remarkable  man  who,  once  a  tailor,  rose  to  the 
highest  attainable  position  in  the  great  American  republic, 
we,  of  course,  mean  Andrew  Johnson,  who  succeeded 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  presidency.  Let  it  be  recorded 
that  in  1868  the  members  of  a  tailors’  union  waited  upon 
him  to  do  him  honor ;  and  tluat  he  declared  to  them  “  the 
most  pleasant  hours  of  his  life  were  those  he  had  spent  in 
his  tailor’s  shop.” 
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In  the  early  part  of  last  spring  I  had  a  visit  from  a  brace 
of  swallows,  who  commenced  to  build  a  nest  under  my  bal¬ 
cony,  in  the  fork  of  the  bracket  which  supported  it.  The 
fliwr  of  the  balcony  being  boarded,  afforded  complete  shel¬ 
ter  from  the  rain.  As,  however,  the  parlor-window  was 
immediately  under  the  nest,  the  fumes  from  the  gas,  when 


the  window  was  opened,  proved  too  noxious,  and  they  aban¬ 
doned  the  idea  of  using  it,  and  forthwith  removed  to  the 
adjoining  bracket,  where  they  finished  a  suitable  nest,  their 
mo<le  of  construction  being  the  following :  'They  carefully 
collected  all  the  fibrous  matters  they  could,  —  horse-hair, 
wool,  thread,  &c.,  —  and  rolling  these  in  the  small  pools 
made  by  the  water-carts  in  the  street,  they  then  formed 
them  into  little  balls,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter.  'These  they  carried  to  the  bracket  under  the  balcony, 
and  fixed  them  in  the  fork  thereof.  The  nest,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  formed  an  inverted  cone  about  six  inches  deep, 
leaving  a  space  of  a  little  over  two  inches  from  the  under 
floor  of  the  balcony  on  the  south  side,  the  north  side  being 
continued  unto  the  floor  of  the  balcony. 

All  went  well  until  the  young  birds  were  hatched,  when 
some  mischievous  youngster  discovered  them,  and,  in  an 
endeavor  to  obtain  possession  of  the  nest,  broke  the  wall  of 
it,  when  the  three  little  inmates  fell  into  the  passage  in 
front  of  the  house,  where  my  man-servant  discovered  them ; 
and  as  he  had  been  for  many  years  in  Spain,  where  these 
birds  are  protected  wi»h  religious  care,  he  put  them  on  a 
napkin  and  brought  them  to  me.  I  immediately  took  them 
to  the  balcony,  and  placed  them  in  a  nest  formed  of  French 
cotton,  and  protected,  as  well  as  I  could,  from  the  cobl  and 
possibility  of  wet,  but  leaving  a  space  large  enough  for  the 
parent  birds  to  get  to  them.  I  then  closed  the  window, 
pulled  down  the  blind,  and  gave  directions  that  no  person 
should  enter  the  room  lest  they  might  be  disturbed.  In  a 
little  time  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  one  of  the  parent 
birds  return,  and,  after  much  fluttering  alnnit  and  cautious 
approaches,  eventually  bring  them  some  food  (insects). 

In  an  hour  after,  I  found  the  old  birds  busily  engaged 
repairing  the  nest,  using  in  this  instance  the  material  com¬ 
posing  the  abandoned  nest,  which  they  carefully  broke  up, 
and  carried  in  small  pieces  to  the  street,  rolling  the  little 
pcdlets  in  the  mud,  and  then  fixing  them  to  the  wall  of  the 
injured  nest.  Notwithstanding  all  the  diligence  they  used, 
they  progressed  but  slowly ;  and,  afler  four  hours’  work,  the 
extent  of  repairs  did  not  exceed  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  heighth  by  two  inches  in  length.  Tlie  following  morn¬ 
ing  the  work  was  continued ;  and  as  the  little  ones  were  still 
alive,  and  in  much  the  same  condition  as  I  had  left  them, 
I  concluded  they  were  well  looked  after  by  the  parent  birds. 
I  left  bird-seed,  oatmeal,  and  water  on  the  balcony,  but  the 
old  birds  did  not  touch  any.  At  evening  the  repairs  had 
progressed  so  far  as  the  gathering  in  of  the  lining,  and 
general  trimming  up  of  the  jagged  edges ;  but  the  recon¬ 
struction  had  advanced  but  little,  the  day  h.aving  been  very 
wet  and  stormy ;  so  much  so,  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  cotton  was  blown  from  my  nest,  and  I  had  to  move  it 
into  a  more  sheltered  spot. 

The  next  day  proved  fine,  and  the  new  wall  was  raised 
more  than  an  inch  in  height,  whilst  the  length,  being  so 
much  greater  as  they  approached  the  top,  gave  evidence  of 
continued  industry ;  the  abandoned  nest  was  also  considerii- 
bly  reduced  in  size.  Another  day  of  hard  labor  reduced 
the  gap,  and  the  opening  had  a  semi-circul.ir  form,  about 
one-third  of  the  damage  being  repaired. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  after  the  calamity,  I 
paid  an  early  visit  to  the  little  ones,  the  sun  being  bright 
and  warm,  whilst  the  air  was  perfectly  calm.  Approaching 
the  blind  cautiously,  I  peeped  through  and  discovered  one 
of  the  old  birds  carefully  pushing  a  little  one  to  the  edge 
of  the  balcony,  where  the  other  parent  bird  was  fluttering 
and  supporting  himself  by  tlie  bill,  just  on  a  level  with  the 
flooring.  In  a  few  minutes  the  operation  was  completed 
by  the  safe  transfer  of  the  youngster  to  his  back ;  the  other 
parent  immediately  joined ;  and  by  tlie  time  I  got  down  to 
the  hall  door,  the  youngster  was  safely  loilged  in  the  nest, 
with  its  mouth  open,  anxiously  expecting  its  breakfast, 
which  was  quickly  brought  by  one  of  the  old  birds,  who 
made  a  rapid  flight  up  and  down  the  street,  and  secured  a 
prize  insect  as  a  reward.  'The  remaining  litlle  ones  were 
transferred  in  the  course  of  tlie  day.  But,  on  the  following 
day,  my  servant  brought  one  of  them  to  me,  dead.  I  s^- 
pose  it  fell  from  the  nest,  as  the  wall  was  very  low.  'The 
old  birds  continued  to  repair  the  nest  until  the  aperture 
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was  reduced  to  a  small  semi-circular  opening,  through  which 
a  lady’s  hand  might  pass ;  and  for  a  considerable  time  one 
of  the  old  birds  remained  continually  in  the  nest. 

In  about  three  weeks  after  the  restoration  of  the  nest,  I 
observed,  one  morning,  the  old  birds  very  busy  about  the 
nest;  and,  having  concealed  myself  from  sight,  I  observed 
a  parent  bird  take  one  of  the  young  ones  on  his  back,  and 
fly  a  short  distance  ofi",  —  not  more  than  a  yard,  —  and  re¬ 
turn  with  his  charge  to  the  nest;  the  other  parent  bird  being 
always  in  close  attendance,  and  assisting  in  the  interesting 
ceremony.  In  a  few  days  more,  I  observed  the  parent  bird 
take  the  young  one  on  his  back  to  the  street,  and  let  it  fly  oif 
of  its  own  accord,  but  always  accompanied  by  both  parents, 
one  being  in  front,  and  the  otlier  immediately  under  the 
youngster.  In  this  way  the  little  ones  were  exercised  alter¬ 
nately,  principally  in  the  early  morning,  when  the  street 
was  comparatively  quiet.  As  the  season  advanced,  the 
flights  became  longer,  and  both  the  little  ones  were  taken 
out  together;  the  noise  occasioned  by  their  delight  and  tlie 
instructions  of  the  old  birds  being  considerable.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  the  quartet  proceeded  on  country  excursions,  some¬ 
times  not  returning  for  a  couple  of  days.  Ultimately,  I 
received  a  visit  of  longer  duration  from  one  of  the  old  birds 
and  tlie  two  youngsters.  I  began  to  fear  an  accident  had 
occurred  to  the  other  parent.  But  in  about  three  weeks  he 
joined  tlie  party  again,  and  took  them  off.  Before  leaving, 
they  completely  closed  up  the  entrance  to  the  nest ;  and  I 
fondly  hope  to  receive  a  visit  from  my  feathered  tenants 
next  spring. 


PROFESSOR  MAURICE. 

SrxcE  Dr.  Arnold’s  death.  Prof.  Maurice  has  been  re¬ 
garded,  far  and  wiile,  as  the  leader  of  the  Broad  Church 
party.  Beyond  this,  the  latter  proved  himself  to  be,  for 
many  years  past,  the  most  energetic  promoter,  if  he  was 
not  indeed  the  actual  originator,  of  the  Christian  Socialist 
Movement.  His  doctrinal  views  on  many  points  were 
boldly  pronounced  and  thoroughly  independent.  No  Eng¬ 
lish  theologian  of  his  time  more  signally  vindicated  in  his 
own  person,  as  a  member  of  the  National  Church,  what  he 
thought  at  the  root  of  it,  as  not  only  its  great  fundamental 
principle,  but  the  one  especially  distinctive  of  its  whole 
character,  the  right  of  private  judgment.  Coming  into 
collision,  as  his  theological  views  did,  with  those  of  the 
academical  authorities  under  whom  he  was  at  the  moment 
acting,  and  occasionally  also  with  those  of  his  ecclesiastical 
sujieriors,  it  not  unnaturally  comes  to  pass,  more  than  once 
during  his  liie-time,  that  his  name  was  the  signal  for  much 
angry  controversy.  Although  it  was  thus  with  him,  how¬ 
ever,  among  those  who  were  constrained,  by  the  sincerity  of 
tlieir  own  convictions,  to  repel  the  conclusions  at  which  he 
had  arrived,  and  to  do  so  in  the  direct  attitude  of  antago¬ 
nism,  it  must  be  added  at  once,  that,  while  even  these  never 
failed  to  recognize  his  single-minded  sincerity  and  con¬ 
scientiousness,  among  those  whose  opinions  were  in  any 
way  sympathetic  with  his  own,  no  man  was  more  entirely 
beloved  and  revered  among  the  mass  of  his  contemporaries. 
Bandied  about  though  his  name  was  repeatedly,  as  a  very 
symbol  of  discord,  personally  he  had  always  around  him  at 
every  stage  of  his  career  “  troops  of  friends,”  and  a  more  or 
less  conspicuously  increasing  throng  of  devoted  followers. 
It  is  no  way  essential,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  be  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  in  order  that  we  should  be  able  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  truth  of  what  has  here  been  stated  in  regard  to 
Prof.  Maurice.  Altogether  apart,  moreover,  from  whatever 
was  peculiar  in  his  opinions  as  a  theologian,  the  fact  was 
patent  and  undeniable,  that  those  opinions  vitally  influenced 
the  religious  sentiments  of  his  generation.  More  than 
that,  the  truth  could  nowhere  be  gainsaid,  that  in  this  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Dr.  Arnold,  as  the  leader  of  the  Broad  Church 
party,  in  this  associate  with  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley 
and  others  in  the  promotion  of  what  has  been  already  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  Christian  Socialist  Movement,  every  one 
could  recognize,  even  those  whose  ideas  were  the  least  in 
harmony  with  his  own,  the  earnest  sincerity  of  the  believer, 
and  the  large  heart  of  the  philanthropist. 
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The  Rev.  John  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  who  was 
born  in  1805,  and  whose  death,  on  the  first  of  last  month, 
occurred  rather  suddenly,  was  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  cler¬ 
gyman.  His  education,  as  it  happened,  was  ministered  to 
by  both  the  great  universities.  His  academical  studies,  in 
fact,  were  commenced  at  Cambridge  and  were  completed 
at  Oxford.  How  this  came  to  pass  is  easily  explained ; 
and  the  explanation  will  of  itself  illustrate  signally  enough, 
on  the  very  threshold  of  Frederick  Maurice’s  career,  the 
marked  independence  of  bis  character,  the  earnest  sincerity 
of  his  religious  convictions,  and  above  all  the  intense  scru¬ 
pulosity  of  his  conscientiousness.  He  was  first  entered  as 
a  student  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Tliere  he  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  one  who  soon  afterwards  became 
his  intimate  and  devoted  friend,  —  one,  the  thread  of  whose 
life  often  running  for  some  time  in  a  manner  parallel  with 
his  own,  was  eventually  to  be,  it  might  almost  be  said,  in¬ 
terwoven  with  it  almost  by  the  ties  of  relationship.  Allu¬ 
sion  is  here  made,  of  course,  to  the  gifted,  but  in  some 
sense  ill-fated  John  Sterling,  whose  life  was  prematurely 
closed  on  the  18th  of  September,  1843,  his  brief  and  way¬ 
ward  course  having  been  since  then  celebrated  in  1848  by 
Archdeacon  Hare,  then  simply  rector  of  Hurstmonceux, 
and  afterwards  more  memorably  in  1851  by  the  master- 
hand  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  At  tlie  period  when  Frederick 
Maurice  and  John  Sterling  first  encountered  each  other  as 
fellow-students  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  it  so  hap- 

Fened  that  the  latter’s  tutor  there  was  no  other  than  Julius 
Lire,  his  future  biographer.  Among  their  conteiiqioraries 
at  the  university,  as  leading  members  of  the  famous  debat¬ 
ing  society  of  the  union,  it  is  interesting  to  rcmemlier  now 
that  there  were  associated  with  the  names  of  Maurice  and 
Sterling  those  of  Charles  Buller,  the  orator  and  statesman 
of  the  hereafter ;  of  Monckton  Milnes,  the  poet,  subsequent¬ 
ly  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Houghton ;  of  John  Kem¬ 
ble,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Archmologist ;  and  of  Richard 
Trench,  now  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  after  having  been 
long  popularly  known  as  Dean  of  Westminster.  As  illus¬ 
trative  at  once  of  the  cordial  intimacy  of  the  friendship 
which  at  once  sprang  up  between  Maurice  and  Sterling, 
it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  after  the  latter  had  been  a 
little  more  than  a  year  at  Trinity  College,  he  unhesitating¬ 
ly  followed  the  example  then  set  him  by  his  devoted  ally 
and  associate  Frederick  Maurice,  by  taking  his  name  off 
the  books  of  that  foremost  of  all  the  colleges  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  and  migrating  thence  to  Trinity  Hall,  in  every 
respect  a  much  smaller  establishment.  Sterling  did  so  at 
the  time  with  the  intention,  never  realized,  ot  graduating 
in  law.  Ultimately,  in  1827,  —  again  in  this  like  the 
veritable  fidus  Achates  of  Maurice, —  he  quitted  Cambridge 
without  taking  any  degree  whatever.  Speaking  of  the 
peculiar  and  exceptional  cordiality  which  already  subsisted 
at  that  time  between  them.  Archdeacon  Hare  has  said  in 
regard  to  Sterling,  that,  “  of  those  with  whom  he  lived  famil¬ 
iarly,  several  continued  bis  intimate  friends  through  life, 
especially  Richard  Trench  and  Frederick  Maurice,  both 
of  whom  he  loved  and  revered  with  an  affection  such  as 
can  only  spring  from  a  strong  and  deep  heart ;  ”  and  the 
Archdeacon  might  have  added  with  equal  justice,  such  as 
could  only  have  been  inspired  by  characters  worthy  of  call¬ 
ing  forth  such  elevated  sentiments. 

Although  Frederick  Maurice  at  Cambridge  passed 
through  the  various  examinations  there  with  the  highest 
distinction,  he  eventually,  as  we  have  just  now  intimated, 
quitted  the  university  witliout  taking  his  degree  and  going 
in  for  a  fellowship.  He  did  so,  not  merely  from  the  high¬ 
est  and  most  conscientious  motives,  but  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  earnest  advice  then  tendered  to  him,  that  he  should 
still  leave  his  name  on  the  roll  of  the  University  for  the 
chance  of  his  later  returning  there  to  win  what  was  felt 
already  to  lie  within  his  grasp,  —  the  honor  of  a  degree 
and  the  reward  of  a  fellowship.  The  one  simple  reason 
actuating  Maurice  in  his  decision  to  the  contrary  was  not 
only  sufficient,  but  immovable  and  insurmountable.  It  was 
a  scruple  of  conscience,  that  had  sprung  Irora  the  depth  of 
his  religious  convictions.  Subscription  to  the  Tliirty-nine 
Articles  was  his  stumbling-block.  And  he  resolutely 
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turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  blandishments  of  those  who  would 
fain  have  had  him  retain  his  name  on  the  university  books, 
U|X>n  tlic  mere  eontin^eney  of  his  finding  his  omeetiuns 
eventually  dissipated,  and  in  that  case  returning  there,  on 
their  being  so,  for  his  simply  postponed  fellowship.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  his  assent  to  any  such  proposition  would 
be  so  far  paltering  with  his  conseienee  that  it  would  be 
like  holding  out  a  bribe  to  it  by  the  mere  acc^tance  of 
such  a  contingency,  as  in  any  way  possible,  ^solutely 
leaving  Cambridge,  with  his  ambition  thus  balked,  Mau> 
rice  was  soon  afterwards  followed  to  London  by  his  friend 
Sterling,  who  curiously  enough  was  very  much  in  the  same 
plight  with  himself.  The  honors  of  the  university  being 
thus  denied  to  them,  or  rather  deliberately  denied  by  them 
to  themselves,  they  looked  around  for  some  new  field  of 
aetion  in  which  to  apply  their  youthful  energies,  and  simul¬ 
taneously  resolved,  twin  brothers  as  they  were,  to  aspire, 
there  and  then,  in  companionship,  to  the  honors  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  of  literature.  Not  long  previously  a  new  literary 
journal  bad  been  started  in  London  by  James  Silk  Buck¬ 
ingham.  The  title  of  it  was  the  .JtAenfiPuw.  As  a  commer¬ 
cial  undertaking  it  was  any  thing  but  a  success.  Its  entei^ 
prising  projector  was  already  disenchanted.  lie  was  look¬ 
ing  out  at  this  moment  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  purchaser 
for  the  whole  property,  rather  than  for  the  publication. 
The  proprietorship  and  editorship  of  the  Athenceum  were 
assumed  then  by  John  Sterling  and  Frederick  Maurice, 
as  allording  them  the  very  opjwrtunity  they  were  in  quest 
of.  Soon  mer  this,  according  to  Carlyle,  it  began  to  be 
remarked  here  and  there  in  London  that  there  were  papers 
of  unusual  ability  ap|)earing  from  week  to  week  in  a  publi¬ 
cation  nobody  had  heard  until  then  any  thing  at  all  about, 
to  whom  its  very  name  indeed  was  unfamiliar.  It  is  curi¬ 
ous  to  note  here,  even  in  regard  to  so  robust  an  intellect  as 
that  of  Carlyle,  tliat  so  infected  was  he  by  what  Macaulay 
has  termed  the  lues  liostcelliana,  that  he  leaves  his  reader 
entirely  under  tlie  impression  that  the  jKjwerftil  writing 
noticed,  as  apj)earing  in  the  Athenaum,  was  mainly,  if  not 
entirely,  from  the  pen  of  the  hero  of  his  biography.  So 
far  was  this  Irom  being  the  case  in  reality,  however,  that 
Sterling  himself,  when  writing  to  Julius  Hare  in  1829,  says 
emphatically  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  letters  in  allusion 
to  Maurice,  Of  what  good  you  have  found  in  the  Athe¬ 
naum,  by  far  the  larger  part  is  attributable  to  him,”  adding 

f  aceftilly,  yet,  if  jwssible,  still  more  emphatically,  “  When 
have  lione  any  good  I  have  seldom  been  more  than  a 
■  patch  of  sand  to  receive  and  retain  the  impression  of  his 
I'ootstep.”  Of  the  passage  here  cited  the  ipsissima  verba 
may  be  found  at  page  14  of  the  sketch  of  Sterling’s  life  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  posthumous  collection  of  his  works,  in  two  vol¬ 
umes,  e(lite<l  by  the  archdeacon  of  Lewes,  or  rather,  as  the 
latter  was  then,  the  incumbent  of  Ilurstmonceux.  In  that 
collective  eilition  of  Sterling’s  writings,  the  very  first  on 
the  list,  the  essays  occupying  the  post  of  honor  at  the  head 
of  the  first  volume,  he  himself  thus  speaks  of  in  another  of 
his  letters  to  Julius  Hare,  immediately  upon  their  first  ap- 
jtearance  anonyniously  in  the  pages  of  the  Athenaum  — 
“  ‘  The  Shailes  of  the  Dead  ’  are  mine,  but  all  that  is  in 
them  I  learned  ftom  Coleridge  or  Maurice.”  Frequently, 
according  to  his  earlier  biographer,  he  had  been  heard  by 
him  to  declare  that  to  Maurice  “  he  owed  more  than  to  any 
other  Ilian  except  Coleridge.”  Between  the  two  young  men, 
at  this  period  especially,  there  was  a  jirofound  sympathy, 
as,  tor  that  matter  indeed,  was  there  up  to  the  very  last. 
Strange  is  it  now  to  remember,  seeing  how  widely  their 
views  iliverged  before  all  was  finished.  As  yet  for  them, 
however,  life  was  in  its  halcyon  days.  It  is  charming  to 
remember  of  them  that,  as  yet,  they  were  as  one  even  in 
their  dreamings.  Each  was  engaged  during  his  leisure 
hours  in  writing  a  novel.  Tlmt  by  Frederick  Maurice  was 
first  finished.  It  w.as  his  maiden  work,  and  was  published 
in  1831,  under  the  title  of  “  Eustace  Conway;  or,  the  Broth¬ 
er  and  Sister.”  Sterling’s  novel,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
not  completed  until  two  years  afterwards,  when  it  appeared 
in  1833,  under  a  name  destined  in  little  more  than  another 
decade  to  be  otherwise  rendered  famous  in  imaginative 
literature. 


“  Arthur  Coningsby  ”  was  the  name  of  Sterling’s  book, 
as  well  as  of  his  hero  —  “  Henry  Coningsby,”  winning  all 
the  honors  eventually,  when  called  into  existence  by  a  nov¬ 
elist  who  was  later  on  to  become  Prime  Minister  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Returning,  however,  to  the  journalistic  labors  of 
Maurice,  let  us  say  at  once  that  they  terminated  not  very 
long  after  their  commencement.  How  it  was  they  came  to 
be  tlius  abruptly  closed,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  explained  in  a  few 
words  of  dryly  humorous  significance.  “  Money,”  quoth  he, 
oracularly,  “  is  the  sinews  of  periodical  literature,  almost  as 
much  as  of  war  itself.”  Having  said  which,  he  adds  with 
comic  gravity,  no  less  sententiously,  “  M'ithout  money,  and 
under  a  constant  drain  of  loss,  perimlical  literature  is  one 
of  the  things  that  cannot  lie  carried  1”  The  Athenaum, 
which,  up  to  that  moment,  had  consistently  “on  the  com¬ 
mercial  side  lacked  success,”  passed  then,  at  length,  into  the 
hands  of  the  man  by  whom  its  fortunes  were  soon  afterwards 
triumphantly  established.  Standinir  intermediately  between 
its  nominal  and  its  real  founder,  Maurice  and  Sterling,  hav¬ 
ing  received  the  Athenaum  as  the  mere  seed-germ  of  a  lit¬ 
erary  property  from  Mr.  Silk  Buckingham,  passed  it  on, 
about  a  year  and  a  half  afterwanls,  with  its  reputation,  at 
any  rate,  enhanced,  if  its  money  value  still  remained  inap¬ 
preciable,  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dilke,  under  whose  able 
guidance  it  soon  began  to  tlourish. 

Meanwhile,  the  religious  opinions  of  Frederick  Maurice 
had  so  far  become  mollified  by  reflection,  that  he  not  only 
recognized  the  jxissibility  of  his  conscientiously  subscribing 
to  the  Thirtv-nine  Articles,  but  even  of  taking  orders  at 
once  in  the  Church  of  England.  Born  and  bred  though  he 
had  been,  from  his  earliest  years,  among  a  race  of  noncon¬ 
formists,  he  saw  his  way  clearly  to  his  becoming  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  church.  As  early  as  in  1828,  he  received  his 
ordination  as  deacon.  It  was  desirable  that  he  should  now 
take  his  degree,  as  a  judicious  preluninary  step  to  his  fur¬ 
ther  advancement.  So  sensitively  did  he  shrink  from  the 
risk  of  calling  down  ui>on  himself  any  invidious  imputation 
as  to  the  motives  guiding  him  in  his  decision,  however,  that, 
instead  of  returning  to  Cambridge,  he  entered  his  name  at 
the  rival  university  on  the  books  of  E.xeter  College,  Oxford ; 
where,  after  the  lapse  of  three  terms,  in  1831,  he  graduated 
B.  A.  In  due  course  he  was  ordained  to  the  jiriesthooil,  and 
in  1834,  when  his  almost  forgotten  novel  of  “  Eustace  Con¬ 
way,”  the  ^IS.  of  which  he  had  sold  as  many  as  tour  years 
previously  to  Mr.  Bentley,  was  at  last  published,  he  was 
startled  in  the  midst  of  the  seclusion  of  his  life,  then  as  a 
curate  in  Warwickshire,  by  receiving  a  challenge  to  fight 
a  duel  from  a  rival  novelist,  of  whose  very  existence  strange¬ 
ly  enough,  until  then  he  had  never  heanl,  —  Mr.  Maurice’s 
angry  challenger  being  no  other  than  the  well-known  sea- 
eaptain  and  humorist,  Capt.  Marryat.  The  otlence  im¬ 
puted  to  Frederick  Maurice  was  this,  that  in  his  anonymous 
fiction  he  had,  unwittin>rly  as  it  happened,  but  to  all  ap- 
jicaranee  very  invidiously,  dubbed  the  rascal  of  his  story 
Capt.  Marryat.  The  explanation  which  ensued  cleared  the 
young  clergyman  at  once,  of  course,  from  the  charge  of 
malignity,  but  in  a  way  that  was  any  thing  but  complimen¬ 
tary  to  the  fame  of  his  blithe-hearted  but  irascible  chal¬ 
lenger. 

On  Trinity  Sunday  in  that  same  year,  1834,  Maurice’s 
intimate  friend  Sterling  was,  unhappily  for  himself  as  it 
soon  proved,  ordained  deacon  at  Chester ;  his  novel,  by  the 
way,  of  “  Arthur  Coningsby,”  having  been  {lublished  the 
year  previously.  Sterling,  as  it  happened,  was  never  ad¬ 
mitted  to  priest’s  orders :  his  thoughts  were  drifting  far 
away  beyond  the  border-land  of  any  thing  bearing  even  the 
semblance  of  orthodoxy.  Even  then,  however,  as  Carlyle 
has  said,  “  the  most  imjiortant  ”  of  the  old  college  friends  of 
that  gifted  but  erratic  creature  was  Frederick  Maurice, 
“  who  was  still,” —  we  are  quoting  from  Carlyle’s  life  of 
Sterling,  —  “  as  he  had  long  been,  his  intimate  tnend  and 
counsellor.”  Commenting  yet  more  strongly  upon  their 
widely  ditferent  natures,  and  yet  upon  their  unmarred  af¬ 
fection  for  each  other  down  to  the  verj-  last,  Carlyle  has  fur¬ 
ther  remarked  at  this  point  very  impressively,  “Their 
views  and  articulate  opinions,  I  suppose,  were  now  fast  be¬ 
ginning  to  diverge ;  and  these  went  on  diverging  far 
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enou$rb ;  but  in  tbeir  kindly  union,  in  tbcir  perfect,  trustful 
lamiliarity,  precious  to  both  parties,  tliere  never  was  the 
least  break,  but  a  steady,  equable,  and  duly  increasing  cur¬ 
rent  to  the  end.”  A  flood  of  li^ht,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is 
thrown  upon  the  whole  career  and  character  of  Frederick 
Maurice  by  his  faithful  attachment,  through  all  his  way¬ 
ward  opinions,  to  this  devoted  associate  of  his,  whom  he  had 
first  learned  to  love,  and  who  had  first  learned  to  love  him, 
in  their  collesre  days.  The  heart-whole  friendship  which 
so  lonv  bound  them  toother  was  in  the  end,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  intimated,  cemmented  or  perfected  into  a  sort  of  re¬ 
lationship  by  tlieir  inarnin^  two  sisters.  Frederick  klaii- 
rice,  hedbre  tlie  close  of  1837,  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Anna,  Uie  younger  daughter  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Barton  ;  her  el¬ 
der  sister,  Susannah,  having  seven  years  previously,  in  the 
autumn  of  1830,  become  the  wife  of  John  Sterling.  As  hav¬ 
ing  been  thus  in  a  manner  the  brother-in-law  of  Frederick 
Maurice,  fragments  of  Sterling’s  life  have  so  far  long  since 
come  to  be  regarded  as  integral  portions,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
eminent  career  iqion  which  we  are  now  commenting,  that  a 
few  words  in  reference  to  the  former  may  be  considered  not 
only  allowable,  but  almost,  we  had  said,  essential,  in  the 
way  of  elucidation.  Remarkable  as  John  Sterling  was  in 
himself,  he  was  perhaps  more  remarkable  by  reason  of  his 
fatlier,  who  was  no  less  notable  a  man  than  the  Tliunderer 
of  the  Times  newspaper,  the  long  famous  Capt.  Edward 
Sterling,  or,  as  lliomas  Carlyle  used  to  call  him  character¬ 
istically  enough,  Capt.  Whirlwind.  Sketched  as  the  latter 
has  been  in  enduring  lines  by  the  master-hand  of  his  son’s 
biographer,  we  seem  to  realize,  almost  as  clearly  as  though 
we  had  known  him  personally,  what  manner  of  man  he  was, 
this  redoubtable  journalist.  “  A  stout,  broad  gentleman  of 
sixty  ”  he  was  when  Carlyle  first  set  eyes  upon  him,  in  the 
summer  of  1834,  “  j)er|X“ndicular  in  attitude,  ratlter  showily 
dressed,  and  of  gracious,  ingenious,  and  slightly  elaborate 
manners,  over  whom,”  as  the  inimitable  sketcher  adds, 
with  a  sort  of  gloriole  of  ink,  “  hung,  moreover,  a  kind  of 
incubus,  as  tlie  principal  or  one  of  the  principal  writers  of 
the  Times,  \^huh  gave  an  interesting  chiaroscuro  to  his 
character  in  society.”  Not  the  least  significant  touch  of  all 
imparted  to  the  delineation  of  this  great  representative  per¬ 
son  was  the  sardonic  remark  thrown  out  casually  one  day, 
in  regard  to  him,  when  speaking  of  Capt.  Whirlwind,  in  a 
knowing  aside  :  “  Ihree  liundred  and  sixty-five  opinions  in 
the  year,  uj)on  every  subject !  ”  quoth  a  wag,  with  a  deadly 
gihe,  botli  at  the  Times  and  at  the  great  Thunderer. 

Recalled  to  Ix>ndon  from  his  provincial  curacy,  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Maurice  had,  by  1839,  been  formally  installed  in  what 
his  remarkable  powers  as  a  preacher  soon  renderctl  lor  him 
a  sufficiently  notable  position ;  meaning  that  afforded  to 
him  on  his  acceptance  of  the  chaplaincy  of  Guy’s  Hospital. 
Oflen  enough,  at  this  time,  a  sally  across  London  Bridge, 
“  Going  to  Guy’s  to-day,”  was  one  of  John  Sterling’s  com¬ 
monest  expeditions.  For  himself,  eight  months  altogether 
sufficed  for  what  Carlyle  cynically  calls  his  “  clerical  abei^ 
ration.”  So  daringly  would  he  talk,  even  at  this  period  in 
his  semi-ecclesiastical  characU-r,  that  he  once  startled  a 
goodly  com|)any,  in  the  hearing  of  his  future  biographer,  by 
exclaiming  lerv idly,  “  I  could  idungc  into  the  bottom  of  hell, 
if  I  were  sure  of  finding  the  Devil  tliere,  and  getting  him 
strangled.”  Another  lustre  only  was  there  to  run  out  be¬ 
fore,  consoling  himself  at  the  last  by  muttering  simply, 
“  God  is  great ;  God  is  great,”  that  poor,  wearj’,  sorrow- 
laden  heart  was  to  heave  its  last  sigh  at  Unchurch.  As 
yet,  however,  when,  in  1839,  Maurice  was  still  chaplain  at 
Guy’s  Hospital,  Sterling  found  solace  intermittently  in  the 
religious  thoughts  kindled  by  that  true  brother’s  compan- 
ionwip.  For  all  that,  nevertheless,  when  we  recall  to  mind 
the  admiration  with  which  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  about  that 
very  time,  was  summarizing  Maurice’s  impressive  and  ar¬ 
resting  sermon  on  “  The  Kingdoms  of  the  W’orld  and  the 
Glory  'Tlicreof,”  we  could  almost  imagine  John  Sterling,  in 
spite  of  his  aflection  for  the  pulpil-orator  thus  fervidly 
eulogized,  tempering  the  religious  ardor  of  the  good  German 
diplomatist  somewhat  after  the  whimsical  manner  in  which 
the  latter’s  enthusiasm,  religious  exaltation,  is  said  once  to 
have  been  responded  to  by  Thorwaldsen. 
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’Tlie  incident  here  particularly  referred  to  ii  said  to  have 
occurred  in  the  Eternal  City,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  party 
at  Bunsen’s  house  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  upon  the  very 
site  of  the  Temple  of  Olympian  Jove.  Sterling  himself 
has  related  the  anecdote  in  tlie  course  of  one  of  his  delight¬ 
ful  letters,  and  has  done  so  with  an  ill-concealed  gusto. 
Tliere  it  was,  on  Uiat  height  of  the  Capitoline,  u]>on  the 
site  of  the  classic  temple  dedicated  of  old  to  the  Father 
of  Olympus,  that  the  conversation  of  those  assembled 
round  Bunsen’s  table  having,  as  very  often  happened  under 
his  guidance,  taken  an  intensely  Christian  turn,  'I'liorwald- 
sen  remarked,  through  an  opposite  window,  “swimming 
into  his  ken  ”  in  the  blue  ether  then  deepening  into  twi¬ 
light,  poised  above  the  noble  panoramic  view  of  Rome,  the 
lanct  Jupiter  in  all  its  glory  I  And,  filling  his  glass  to  the 
rim,  the  more  than  halt  pagan  Bculptor-|)oct  cried  out  sud¬ 
denly, —  can’t  we  fancy  to  what  dismay  of  Bunsen  and  his 
sympathizers,  —  “  Well  I  Here’s  in  honor  of  the  ancient 
go<ls  I  ”  The  bond  of  intimate  alliance  knitting  together 
in  loving  concord,  from  first  to  last,  the  tenderest  feelings 
and  loftiest  aspirations  of  Maurice  and  Sterling,  was  ]>re- 
cisely  that  which  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  both  such  warm 
admiration  for  Carlyle,  namely,  what  Archdeacon  Hare 
speaks  of  as  their  “deep  sympathy  with  the  errors  and 
faults,  and  even  the  sins,  of  mankind.”  Tliis  abounding, 
all-embracing  sympathy,  in  truth,  all  through  his  life,  was 
underlying  Maurice’s  interpretation  of  the  law  of  love  en¬ 
joined  him  in  reganl  to  his  neighbor.  'Tliis  it  was  that 
drew  so  nearly  and  directly  towards  his  own  the  hearts  of 
those  who  came  more  immediately  within  the  range  of  his 
personal  influence.  ITie  opjxirtunities  allowed  him  for  the 
exercise  and  manifestation  of  this  same  personal  inllueuce 
were,  as  it  happened  all  through  his  career,  restricted  in 
their  scope,  and  uncertain,  even,  it  might  be  said,  fitful,  in 
their  duration.  Subsequent  to  the  perioil  within  which  he 
held  the  chaplaincy  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  Maurice  was  nomi¬ 
nated,  if  we  remember  rightly  it  was  in  1846,  the  chaplain 
and  reader  to  Lincoln’s  Inn.  Finally,  bringing,  as  it  were, 
to  the  very  homeliest  close  the  long  and  ardently  sustained 
series  of  his  pastoral  laliors,  he  was  appointed,  under  the 
Crown  patronage.  Incumbent  of  St.  Peter’s  Chapel  in  Vere 
Street,  Marylebone.  Two  academical  positions  of  some 
eminence  he  attained  and  held  for  several  years,  w  ith  great 
honor  to  himself  and  with  no  small  reflected  honor  to  the 
important  institutions  with  which  he  was  thus  conspicuous¬ 
ly  associated.  At  King’s  College,  London,  he  occujiied,  lor 
example,  in  this  way,  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Divinity 
and  Modern  History  until  constrained  to  resign  it  because 
of  the  violent  objections  raised  to  certain  religious  opinions 
he  had  enumriated  in  his  “Theological  Essays.”  These 
had  reference,  to  a  certjiin  extent,  to  his  views  in  regard  to 
the  doc-trine  of  atonement;  but  principally,  as  it  happened, 
to  his  interpretation  of  the  word  “eternal”  as  applied  to 
tlie  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  the  hereafter.  The  sin¬ 
cerity  of  his  convictions  upon  this  oc-casiou  he  signally 
evidenced  in  a  remarkable  letter,  published  in  the  midst  of 
much  angry  controversy  in  1853,  and  addressc-d  by  him  to 
Dr.  Jelf,  the  then  principal.  In  the  October  of  1866,  he 
received  a  tribute,  iiowever,  that  came  to  him  doubtless  as 
an  immense  consolation  under  any  still  poignant  remem¬ 
brance  that  might  have  clung  to  him  of  the  oblocpiies  and 
rebuffs  to  which  he  had  been  previously  subjected.  For 
then  it  was  he  had  the  gratification  of  finding  himself 
elected  to  the  ancient  professorship  established  at  Cambridge 
in  1683  by  Dr.  Knightsbridge.  The  chair  was  that  of  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Casuistry  and  Moral  Philosophy.  In  its  mere  money 
value  it  represented  no  more  than  an  additional  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  But  its  intrinsic  value  was  for  him  simply 
incalculable.  It  was  an  attestation  of  the  most  marked,  as 
well  as  the  most  spontaneous,  character  of  the  estimation  in 
which  his  career  and  his  capacities  were  held  by  the  most 
eminent  men  in  his  old  university.  Those  by  whom  he  was 
selected  included  among  them  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  the  Public  Orator,  and  the 
Master  of  St.  Peter’s  College.  During  the  course  of  the 
following  year  he  received,  on  the  28th  March,  1867,  tho 
honorary  degree  of  M.A.  from  tlie  University  of  Cambridge, 
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where  his  intellectual  powers  had  been  first  developed,  and 
his  hi^h  conscientiousness  first  manifested. 

A  cursory  glance  even  along  the  shelves  laden  with  the 
published  works  of  Prof.  Maurice  will  suffice  to  realize 
vividly  the  range  of  his  knowledge  and  the  diversity  of  his 
researches.  They  arc  attestations  at  once  of  great  zeal,  of 
untiring  industry,  and  of  resolute  perseverance.  Tlirough 
them  may  be  recognized  the  fact  that  the  author  of  those 
voluminous  and  earnest  productions  laid  claim  to  the 
varied  character  of  theologian,  orator,  controversialist,  phi¬ 
losopher,  and  philanthropist.  Lectures,  sermons,  tracts, 
treatises,  essays,  pamphlets,  were  8<juandered  around  him 
broadcast  and  abundant  for  forty  years,  tojjether  with  a  fe¬ 
cundity  tliat  seemed  to  be  inexhaustible.  For  considerably 
more  than  half  his  life  the  ink  appeared  to  be  replenished 
in  his  pen  unceasingly,  llis  principal  writings  are  long 
since  familiar  to  die  generality  through  the  popular  editions 
published  by  the  Messrs.  Macmillan.  “  Tlie  Conscience  ” 
is  the  title  of  the  lectures  on  Casuistry  delivered  by  Prof. 
Maurice  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Two  of  the 
more  important  works  issued  from  die  press  by  him  in  his 
cimacity  as  a  biblical  scholar  are  entitled,  one  of  them, 

“  The  Patriarchs  and  Law-givers  of  the  Old  Testament,” 
the  other,  “  The  Projihets  and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.”  Two  of  the  most  noteworthy  among  his  expositions 
of  the  New  Testament,  on  the  other  hand,  have  reference, 
one  of  them  to  “  'llic  Gospel  of  St.  John,”  the  other  to 
“  The  , Epistles  of  St.  John  ;  ”  the  former  appearing  sim¬ 
ply  as  a  scries  of  discourses,  the  latter  as  a  series  of 
lectures  on  Chrisdan  ethics.  A  work  published  by  him 
in  diese  volumes  very  early  in  his  career,  as  far  back, 
indeed,  as  in  the  year  1838,  w.as  entitled  grandly  “  Tlie 
Kingdom  of  Christ.”  Consequent,  no  doubt,  upon  his 
early  nonconformist  surroundings,  it  embraced  within  it 
extensive  views  of  the  Quakers,  as  set  forth  by  Penn,  by 
Fox,  and  by  B.irclay ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  abounded  in 
copious  e.xtracts  from  the  writings  of  Locke,  of  Luther,  and 
of  Stilliiigflect.  Among  the  most  striking  and  powerful 
lectures  given  to  the  world  in  his  time  by  this  earnest 
diinker,  were  those  ori'jjiiially  published  by  him  in  184G,  on 
the  “  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  ”  those  given  in  1854  on  the 
“  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  h'irst  and  Second  Centuries ;  ” 
and  those,  he  delivered  in  1861  on  the  “  Apocalypse,  or 
Book  of  Revelations.”  In  one  sense,  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  of  all  his  writings  was  the  one  in  which  he  set  forth 
his  views  of  “  Tlie  Relipons  of  the  World  and  their  Rela¬ 
tions  to  Christianity.”  Besides  the  lectures  an  Casuistry, 
already  mentioned,  several  remarkable  lectures  were  deliv¬ 
ered  by  the  Professor  at  Cambridge  (twenty-one  in  all)  on 
“  Social  Morality.”  Before  passing  on  to  the  consideration  of 
his  more  pr.oetical  labors  as  one  of  the  most  energetic  philan- 
thro|)ists  of  his  time,  and  his  profound  disquisitions  as  a 
philosophic  inciuirer,  we  would  particularly  refer,  in  passing, 
to  two  of  the  more  popular  of  his  minor  works ;  one  setting 
forth  the  claims  respectively  of  the  Bible  and  of  Science, 
the  other  trsicing  out  in  bold  and  vivid  lines  what  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  in  very  deed  and  trutli  the  *•  Ground  and  Object 
of  Hope  for  Mankind.”  As  a  preacher.  Prof.  Maurice 
was  singularly  persuasive,  without  rising,  except  upon  the 
very  rarest  occasions,  to  any  thing  like  impassioned  elo¬ 
quence  as  a  pulpit  orator.  An  exact  catalogue  of  his  sei^ 
mons  could  be  compiled  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
and  woulil  be  tedious  in  its  length,  even  if  it  were  pro¬ 
curable.  Perhaps  as  well  known  as  any  of  those  collected 
together  in  a  popular  form,  are  his  nine  sermons  on  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  delivered  in  1848,  and  his  nineteen  sermons 
on  the  Prayer-Book,  preached  in  the  following  year ;  the 
latter  course  having  “especial  reference  to  the  Romish 
System,”  as  its  title-page  expressly  indicated.  Four  lectures 
were  given  by  Prof.  Maurice  in  1854,  on  the  “  Religion  of 
Rome;”  six  in  1855,  on  “Learning  and  Working;”  besides 
a  notable  series  in  1864,  on  the  “  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.”  As  far  back  as  in  1839  he  is  remembered  to  have 
delivered  one  of  singular  force  and  cogency  in  relation  to 
the  momentous  question  as  to  whether  the  Church  or  State 
has  power  to  undertake  the  weighty  responsibility  of  the 
national  education.  In  addition  to  the  sermons  already 


^eified,  mention  may  here  be  made  of  twelve  delivered  by 
Prof.  Maurice  in  1850,  on  the  “Church  as  a  Family;”  of 
five  delivered  by  him  three  ye.ars  afterwanls,  on  the  “  Sab¬ 
bath  Day,”  of  five  others  in  1857,  on  the  “Indian  Crisis,” 
as  well  as  of  single  sermons  in  various  years,  particularly 
wort^,  at  least,  this  passing  commemoration,  as  on  “  Lyin<r 
and  Truth,”  on  “  Christmas  Day,”  on  “  Trinity  Sunday,^ 
on  the  “  Worship  of  the  Church,”  on  the  “  Teacher  of  the 
Gentiles,”  on  the  “Faith  of  the  Liturgy,”  and  the  “Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,”  besides  one  entitled  the 
“  Warrior’s  Prayer,”  and  another  entitled  “  Lite  and  Death,” 
a  funeral  discourse,  in  memoriam  C.  B.  Man.-^field.  In  18M 
appeared  Prof.  Maurice’s  work  on  the  “  Unity  of  the  New 
Testament,”  as  well  as  his  argument  in  regard  to  the  “  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Sacrifice.”  It  was  in  1855  that  he  eommented  upon 
the  difficulties  and  possibilities  of“  Administrative  Retbrm 
eleven  years  later,  in  1866,  expatiating  with  singular  fervor 
on  the  “  Commandments  as  Instruments  of  National  Retbrm.” 
His  once  popular,  but  now  almost  forgotten  work,  antithet¬ 
ically  entitled  “  Protestant  Catholicity,”  appeared  as  long 
ago  as  in  1842 ;  his  powerful  argument  in  regard  to  the 
“  Conflict  of  Good  and  Evil,”  as  recently  as  in  1865.  Be¬ 
fore  his  clerical  career  can  be  said  to  have  fairly  foreshad¬ 
owed  itself,  even  in  his  own  imagination,  we  find  him  in  1838 
discussing  the  “Responsibilities  of  Aledical  Students.” 
When  his  priestly  labors  were  already  drawing  to  a  close, 
we  find  liim  in  1866  forcibly  setting  Ibrtli  his  views  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  “  Workmen  and  the  Franchise  ;”  and  later  still, 
in  1870,  addressing  to  his  contemporaries,  as  a  matter  very 
near,  indeed,  to  his  heart,  a  few  earnest  words  on  tlie  sub¬ 
ject  of  “  Secular  and  Denominational  Education.”  Hardly 
an  ecclesiastical  question  of  any  interest  arose  in  his  time, 
but  Prof.  Maurice  had  something  to  say  upon  it,  very  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  purpose.  Thus,  fbr  example,  in  1845,  he  took 
occasion  to  descant  upon  the  “  New  Statute  and  Mr.  IVard ;  ” 
and  two  years  later,  in  1847,  was  pointing  out,  one  while, 
in  a  pamphlet  of  considerable  ability,  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  “  Duty  of  Protestants  in  the  Oxford  Election  ;  ”  and 
another,  commenting  in  a  letter  of  unusual  power,  on  the 
“  .\ttempt  to  Defeat  the  Nomination  of  Dr.  ll,tm|Mlen.”  In 
1859,  again,  he  showed  how  keenly  he  was  alive  to  thever- 
alcE  questiones  of  his  time  hy  then  issuing  from  the  press  his 
well-remembered  “  Reply  to  Mansel’s  Bampton  Lectures.” 
Besides  editing  the  Alhenaum,  we  have  seen,  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Sterling,  for  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth.  Prof. 
Maurice,  as  long  ago  as  in  1840,  undertook  the  editorship, 
for  a  while,  of  a  new  series  of  tlie  Educalional  Magazine. 
Twice  in  his  life  he  essayed  unhesitatingly  — first  in  1859, 
and  ailerwards  through  a  sequel  to  his  argument  in  1860 
—  to  answer  the  momentous  question,  “  What  is  Rev¬ 
elation?”  Wherever  his  co-operation  was  sought,  in 
furtherance  of  what  in  any  way  excited  his  sympatliies, 
it  was  never  sought  in  vain,  but  was  vouchsaled  at 
once  frankly  and  cordially.  It  mattered  nothing  to  him 
at  those  times  whether  his  help  was  to  be  accorded  by  word 
of  mouth,  or  whether,  with  his  ever-ready  pen,  he  was  asked 
to  forward  some  new  literary  enterprise  of  a  moral  or 
religious  character.  Thus,  for  example,  we  find  Prof. 
Maurice  contributing  in  1861  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
among  their  number  to  the  “  Tracts  for  Piiests  and  Peo¬ 
ple,” — one  of  these  being  No.  2,  entitled,  “llie  Mote  and 
the  Beam;”  the  other.  No.  6,  headed  simplv,  “Morality 
and  Divinity.”  Thus,  moreover,  another  wLile,  we  find 
him  taking  his  part  with  fellow-laborers,  like  Dr.  Brewer 
and  the  ^v.  Charles  Kingsley  and  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  in 
producing  those  “Lectures  to  Ladies  on  Practical  Sub¬ 
jects,”  which  were  afterwards  spoken  of  by  the  Edinburgh 
Review  as  “the  best  thoughts  of  manly  minds.”  It  was 
characteristic  of  his  readiness  again  to  lurther  any  work 
he  heartily  admired,  that  in  1857  he  genially  edited  Bar- 
well’s  “  Care  of  the  Sick  ;  ”  and  in  another  instance  contrib¬ 
uted  a  thoroughly  appreciative  Preface  to  Kingsley’s 
“  Saint’s  Tragedy.”  In  addition  to  the  very  diversified  works 
already  particularized,  there  are  other  scattered  writings 
of  a  miscellaneous  character  which  at  various  times  have 
come  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Maurice  in  such  abundance, 
I  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  them :  such  efifusions, 
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for  example,  as  his  disquisition  on  the  “  Law  of  the  Fable 
of  the  Bws,"  his  letters  on  the  “  Name  of  Protestant,”  his 
exposition  of  the  “  Object  and  Method  of  Queen’s  College,” 
his  outspoken  arguments  on  the  “  Right  and  Wrong  Methods 
of  Supporting  Protestantism,”  and  his  “  Dialogues  Between 
a  Clergyman  and  a  Layman  on  Family  Worship.” 

As  aribnling  altogether  the  fullest  evidence  of  the  wide 
range  of  his  intellectual  powers  and  of  his  vigorous  grasp 
of  knowledge,  the  opus  magnum  of  Prof.  Maurice  may 
be  found  in  the  two  masterly  volumes,  comprising  within 
them  his  treatises  on  “  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy.” 
These  were  originally  contributed  to  the  pages  of  the 
“  Encyclopmdia  Metropolitana.”  Since  their  appearance 
for  the  first  time  as  an  integral  and  a  very  notable  part  of 
that  voluminous  work,  they  have  been  again  and  again  re¬ 
printed  as  a  substantive  publication.  They  embrace  within 
tlieir  comprehensive  survey  every  known  system  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  ancient  and  modern,  mythical  it  might  almost  be  said, 
and  medimval,  pagan  and  Christian.  Beginning  in  the 
remotest  antiquity,  the  reconl  thus  given  extends  over  the 
whole  historical  jK'riod  anterior  to  the  coming  of  our  Lord, 
and  thence  downwards,  century  by  century,  until  the  out¬ 
break  of  tlie  first  French  Revolution ;  a  supplementary 
glance  being  taken  even  at  the  late  systems  ot  philosophy 
that  have  since  then  sprung  into  existence,  some  of  which, 
indeed,  in  their  origin,  may  be  regarded  as  actually  contem¬ 
poraneous.  Referring  more  particularly,  no  doubt,  to  the 
elaborate  and  luminous  repertory  of  knowledge.  Prof. 
Garbett  has  not  hesitated  in  the  course  of  his  Bampton 
Lectures  to  speak  of  Prof.  Maurice  as  “  the  most  pnilo- 
sophical  writer  of  the  day.”  Tliat  he  was  one  of  the  most 

Ebilosophic,  few  will  have  the  hardihood  to  deny.  If 
is  judgment  was  not  always  in  equipoise,  his  sympathies 
at  the  last  were  wonderfully  comprehensive.  If  his  views 
were  not  unfrcijuently  warjK'd  by  prejudice,  he  had  at  the 
same  time  tlie  courage  and  the  magnanimity  to  pay  many  a 
generous  tribute  to  those  to  whose  religious  convictions  his 
own  were  diametrically  opposed.  Gregory  the  Great  he 
incidentally  refers  to  as  “  an  admirable  man.”  Pascal  he 
speaks  of,  as  one  may  say,  in  tones  of  carefully-balanced 
equanimity.  Deprecating  on  the  one  hand  what  he  regards 
as  the  scolling  manner  by  which  the  “  Provincial  Letters  ” 
are  pervaded,  he  recognizes  fully  and  freely,  on  the  other, 
tlie  protbundly  meditative  spirit  which  came  forth  in 
his  other  writings,  and  which  “assuredly,”  as  he  says, 
“  helped  to  preserv  e  the  mind  of  France  for  a  while  from 
the  corruption  which  on  many  sides  was  threatening 
it.”  As  illustrative  of  the  candor  with  which  the  varving 
phases  of  modern  philosophy  are  here  described  by  trof. 
Maurice,  we  would  now  instance,  en  passant  and  almost 
baphazanl,  a  few  of  the  opinions  set  forth  bv  him  in  no 
flattering  accents  in  this  remarkable  treatise.  Having 
observed  in  tlie  earlier  part  of  his  disimisition  upon  Locke 
that  it  had  been  unquestionably  Plato’s  great  object  to  ex¬ 
plain  what  he  meant  by  an  idea,  and  how  it  diflers  from  a 
notion,  I’rof.  Maurice  goes  on  to  say,  “  Locke  did  not  take 
the  pains  to  understiind  him ;  perhaps  it  was  not  worth 
his  while ;  but,  at  all  events,  he  did  not  confute  him.”  Nav, 
further  than  that,  he  says  of  Locke’s  —  shall  we  call  it  ot- 
tuseness  or  carelessness  V  —  “  He  does  not  indicate  in  any 
one  syllable  of  his  essay  that  he  had  a  glimpse  (we  do  not 
say  of  Plato’s  meaning,  but)  of  the  possibility  that  he 
should  have  had  a  meaning.”  After  this  it  is  that  Maurice 
so  finely  epitomizes,  in  a  few  colloquial  words,  what  Leibnitz 
remarked  so  admirably,  even  it  might  be  said  so  wittily,  in 
answer  to  Locke’s  assertion  as  to  there  being  no  innate 
ideas  :  “  You  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  understand¬ 
ing  which  is  not  derived  to  it  from  the  senses.  ‘  True,’  said 
Leibnitz,  ‘  but  there  is  the  understanding  itself.’  ”  With 
reason  enough  does  Prof.  Maurice,  when  insisting  upon  the 
importance  of  this  proposition,  declare  that  in  one  sense  it 
is  the  strongest  practical  answer  to  Locke’s  whole  argument. 
Still  referring  to  the  masterpiece  of  our  great  EngliSi  meta¬ 
physician,  M.aurice  well  observes  that  Bishop  Berkeley 
converted  the  objective  philosophy  of  Locke  into  a  purely 
subjective  one ;  and,  further  than  that,  pronounces  Berke¬ 
ley’s  book  to  have  been  so  far  valuable,  at  any  rate,  that  it 
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was  one  of  the  steps  towards  a  new  era  in  philosophy. 
Hume’s  name  having  been  spoken  of  accurately  enough  as 
one  “  which  we  inevitably  associate  with  the  last  possible 
—  nay,  with  an  almost  inconceivable  and  transcendent  de¬ 
gree  of  scepticism,”  Prof.'  Maurice,  as  sagaciously  as  senten- 
tiously,  remarks  immediately,  “  ITierein,  however,  lay  its 
advantage,  —  it  was  inconceivable  and  transcendent.” 
Hume’s  whole  system  he  cleverly  hits  oft'  in  one  apt  phrase, 
where  he  alludes  to  it  as  “  the  worship  of  exi>eriences.” 
Viewed  through  the  eyes  of  Maurice,  Shaftesbury,  when 
brought  into  contrast  with  Bolingbroke,  we  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  find,  is  regarded  as  a  far  nobler  type  of  patrician 
morality.  Speaking  of  Hobbes,  whom  he  designates  em¬ 
phatically  the  strongest  of  all  dogmatists,  the  Prolessor,  with 
overwhelming  irony,  applies  to  the  Philosopher  of  Malmes¬ 
bury  the  description  given  of  the  animal  which  has  furnished 
him  with  the  title  of  his  greatest  work,  meaning,  of  course. 
The  Leviathan,  “  His  semes  are  his  pride,  shut  together 
with  a  close  seal ;  one  is  so  near  to  another  that  no  air  can 
come  between  them.  They  are  joined  one  to  another ;  they 
stick  together  that  they  cannot  be  sundered.  The  flakes  of 
his  flesh  are  joined  together ;  they  are  firm  in  themselves ; 
they  cannot  be  moved.  His  heart  is  as  firm  as  a  stone,  — 
yea,  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  the  nether  mill-stone.”  Summing 
up  the  purport  of  his  own  protracted  investigations  in  a 
single  sentence.  Prof.  Maurice  maintains  clearly  enough, 
with  the  energy  of  his  whole  nature,  that  “  Moral  and  meta¬ 
physical  inquiries  have  reference  to  realities,  not  dreams.” 
His  last  words  quoted  from  Holy  Writ,  on  bringing  this 
majestic  survey  of  human  meditations  to  a  close,  have  about 
them  a  profoundly  chastening,  and  yet  elevating  signifi¬ 
cance  :  “  Whoso  hunibleth  himself  shall  be  exalted,  whoso 
exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased.”  Intellectually,  as  we  have 
said,  this  was  indubitably  the  opus  magnum  of  Prof.  Maurice. 
Morally  his  opus  magnum  was  his  whole  life.  Putting 
altogether  on  one  side  the  peculiarities  of  his  religious 
teaching  upon  doctrinal  matters,  his  practical  philanthropy 
could  not  but  command  universal  admiration.  His  tender 
sympathy  at  all  times  for  his  fellow-mortals,  most  of  all  it 
seemed  for  the  lowliest  and  the  least,  won  to  him,  all  through 
his  course,  the  hearts  and  affections  of  all  who  approached 
him.  In  the  interests  of  the  working-men,  and  of  the 
young  men  more  especially,  he  “  spent  himself”  to  the  last 
with  a  generous  self-abandonment.  His  memory  will  long 
be  cherished  as  the  founder  in  the  October  of  1854,  and 
the  principal  ever  since  then,  of  the  Working-Men’s  Col¬ 
lege  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  Red  Lion  Square,  the  first 
working-men’s  college  ever  opened  in  the  metrojxdis.  He 
will  long  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  also  as  the  fore¬ 
most  originator  and  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Queen’s 
College  lor  ladies  in  Harley  Street.  His  zeal  in  the 
furtherance  of  social  reforms  of  every  kind  was  at  all 
times,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  words,  exemplary.  The 
Christian  Socialist  Movement,  alreatly  referred  to  as  one 
reganled  by  him  with  especial  favor,  had  for  its  object  the 
advancement  of  a  scheme  almost  Qiii.xotic  in  its  benignity, 
namely,  the  abolition,  so  to  speak,  of  competitive  Tabor, 
through  the  association  of  the  working-classes  into  small 
communities,  undertaking  the  work  in  common,  and  dividing 
the  proceeds  among  themselves.  For  the  education  of  the 
working-classes,  moreover,  he  had,  for  years  iijwn  years 
past,  a  ceaseless  solicitude.  A  couple  of  dates  selected  at 
random  from  the  noble  record  of  his  life  will  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  strenuous  and  long-sustained  efl'orts  made  by  him 
to  benefit,  in  the  most  practical  way  possible,  the  humbler 
and  the  younger  members  of  the  toiling  classes  among  his 
contemporaries.  In  1 849  he  was  delivering  the  inti'oduetory 
lecture  to  the  Metropolitan  Evening  Classes  for  Young  Men. 
On  the  2d  of  January,  1860,  he  was  delivering  at  Lower 
Norwood  the  inaugural  lecture  on  the  opening  there  of  the 
Local  Working-men’s  Institute.  Winning  to  himself,  not 
unnaturally,  tlie  grateful  affection  of  the  humbler  throng 
of  those  for  whom  he  thus  labored  unceasingly,  Frederick 
Maurice  secured  to  himself  at  the  same  time  "the  love  of 
those  chosen  spirits  among  his  contemporaries  who  es¬ 
teemed  liis  friendship  among  the  dearer  treasures  of  their 
life.  Dean  Stanley,  in  preaching  his  funeral  sermon  on  the 
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seventh  instant,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  spoke  of  him  quite 
justly  in  one  breath,  as  “  the  most  peaceful  and  pacific  of 
men ;  ”  and  in  another,  one  whose  whole  existence  was 
“  not  of  peaceful  ease,  but  of  incessant,  unwearied  toil,  —  a 
bush  ever  burnin",  and,  as  it  burned,  consuming  with  its  own 
inextinguishable  zeal  the  mind  and  body  that  enclosed  it.” 
Even  while  it  so  consumed  itself  away,  it  was  watched 
lovingly  by  those  by  whom,  among  such  as  were  immedi¬ 
ately  around,  it  could  best  of  all  be  appreciated.  It  was 
to  Frederick  Maurice  that  Thomas  Hughes  inscribed  his 
“  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,”  in  words  expressive  of  “  eveii- 
increasing  aflection  and  reverence.”  It  was  to  him,  in  the 
January  of  1854,  that  Alfred  Tennyson  addressed  those 
beautiful  stanzas  of  invitiition  to  the  poet’s  home  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  closing  with,  — 

“  Come,  Maurice,  pay  one  visit  here, 

For  those  are  few  we  hold  as  dear ; 

Nor  pay  but  one,  but  come  for  many, 

Many  and  many  a  happy  year.” 

Eheu  fugaces!  Tlie  last  of  them  has  now  rolled  by  for¬ 
ever  inexorably.  And  mourning  for  the  loss  of  his  triend, 
as  the  Poet  Laureate  doubtless  still  does  very  poignantly, 
we  would  j)lace  here  in  solace  upon  his  lips,  with  one  slight 
modification,  one  of  his  own  exquisite  stanzas  from  bis 
peerless  “  In  Memoriam ;  ”  — 

“  0  life  not  fiitilc,  then,  though  frail ! 

Oh  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  bless  1 
What  hope  of  answer  or  redress  1 
Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veil.” 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

By  order  of  the  Emperor  of  Russi.o,  the  impenario  Merelli 
has  engaged  Mile.  Nilsson  to  pay  a  visit  to  St  Petersburg. 

An  Italian  critic  of  Wagner’s  “  Lohengrin  ”  unkindly 
says,  “  Science  is  a  fine  thing  —  but  for  sleep,  I  prefer  a 
good  bed.” 

A  French  critic  on  art,  M.  Louis  Tiardot,  savs  the 
equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  ilarble 
Arch,  London,  resembles  Punch  mounted  on  Balaam’s  ass. 

The  Khedive,  in  addition  to  paying  Verdi  seven  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  for  the  primeur  of  “  Aida  ”  for  the  Cairo  Opera 
House,  has  sent  the  composer  the  decoration  of  Command¬ 
er  of  the  Order  of  the  Osmanie. 

A  GREAT  impression  has  been  produced  in  Paris  by  a 
sentence  of  fifteen  days’  imprisonment  to  which  Prince 
Bibesco  has  been  condemned,  for  having  engaged  in  a  duel 
with  the  Prince  de  Bcauffremont.  This  is  the  first  time  for 
many  years  in  which  participation  in  a  duel  not  attended 
with  fatal  results  has  been  so  punished. 

A  BENEVOLENT  London  School  Board  gent,  recently, 
questioning  a  little  l)oy  on  serious  matters,  and  wishing  to 
imbue  his  mind  with  a  sense  of  comfort  and  security,  said, 
“  Should  your  father  and  mother  die  or  forsake  you,  do  you 
know  who  will  take  vou  up  ?  ” — “  Yes,  sir,”  said  the  scholar. 
“  And  who  ?  ”  asked  the  gent.  “•  The  police,”  was  the  re- 
ply. 

W E  print  in  this  number  the  opening  ch.aptcrs  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Yates’s  new  novel,  “  Tlie  Yellow  Flag.”  The 
readers  familiar  with  the  earlier  series  of  this  journal,  will 
assuredly  give  a  warm  welcome  to  a  new  work  of  fiction 
from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  “  Black  Sheep.”  With  the 
possible  exception  of  Charles  Reade  and  George  Eliot,  no 
English  novelist  has  a  larger  circle  of  readers  than  Edmund 
Yates.  “  The  Yellow  Flag”  will  be  published  in  Every 
Saturday  in  weekly  instalments. 

Everybody  who  has  been  in  Florence,  says  an  English 
paper,  is  aware  tliat  on  Holy  Saturday  a  dove,  charged  with 
fireworks,  is  sent  at  mid-day  through  the  Duomo  from  a 
house  hard  by.  It  should  explode  at  a  given  moment,  and 
set  oft'  the  rockets,  which  are  a  signal  for  the  bells — silent 
during  the  previous  forty-eight  hours — to  clash  forth  sim¬ 


ultaneously,  and  proclaim  the  end  of  lA3nt.  A  popular 
superstition,  once  deeply  rooted,  has  it,  that,  if  the  fireworks 
explotle  properly,  a  good  harvest  may  be  confidently  relied 
on.  This  year  the  dove  went  off  too  soon,  and  the  fiasco 
ensuing  did  not  fail  to  be  regarded  as  portentous  by  many. 

The  funeral  of  Alexandre  Dumas  at  Villers-Cotterets 
was  attended  by  a  great  number  of  the  princi])al  literary 
celebrities  of  Paris.  Five  addresses  wero  pronounced  over 
tlie  grave :  the  first  by  M.  Ferdinand  Dugue,  who  confined 
liimself  to  praising  the  social  and  general  qualities  of  the 
defunct;  the  second  by  M.  Gonzales,  represent!^  the 
Socitde  des  Gens  de  Lettres ;  the  third  by  il.  ftrrin, 
director  of  the  'Theatre-Fran^ais ;  the  fourth  hv  il.  Charles 
Blanc,  director  of  the  fine  arts,  on  the  part  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction ;  and  the  fifth  by  M.  Pothier,  secretary 
at  the  Mairie  of  Villers-Cotterets,  who  praised  the  courage 
which  M.  Dumas  had  exhibited  as  a  republican.  The  son 
of  the  deceased  then,  in  a  few  wools  of  deep  emotion, 
thanked  the  persons  present  for  their  kind  attendance,  and 
the  assemblage  separated. 

The  Journal  de  Rouen,  a  paper  which  is  conducted  with 
remarkable  ability,  announces  that  Napoleon  HI.  has  con¬ 
tracted  a  loan  of  seven  million  francs  with  some  of  the  most 
important  London  houses.  One  clause  in  the  contract 
gives  his  ex-Majesty  the  right  of  increasing  the  loan  to 
fifteen  million  francs,  on  the  contlition  of  giving  the  bankers 
three  days’  notice.  The  lenders  have  no  other  guarantee 
than  the  chance  of  Napoleon  HI.  remounting  the  throne  of 
France.  The  Journal  de  Paris  says  that  this  news,  incredi¬ 
ble  as  it  may  appear  at  the  first  glance,  is  not  impossible, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  the  English  dearly  love  speculation. 
The  Tichborne  affair,  adds  the  writer,  has  furnished  us 
with  a  proof  of  that. 

Alexandre  Dumas  opens  his  “  Memoires  ”  with  the 
following  passages:  “I  was  born  at  Villers-Cotterets,  a 
small  town  in  the  department  of  the  Aisne,  two  hundred 
paces  from  the  Rue  de  la  None,  where  Demoustiers  died, 
two  leagues  from  Fertc-Milon,  where  Racine  was  born,  and 
seven  leagues  from  Chateau-Thierrv’,  the  birthplace  of  La 
Fontaine.  My  birthday  was  the  2d  of  July,  1802;  and  I 
was  born  in  the  Rue  de  Lormet,  in  a  house  belonging  to 
my  friend  Cartier.  My  friend  will  some  day  sell  me  the 
house,  so  that  I  may  go  and  die  in  the  chamlwr  where  I  was 
born,  and  may  enter  upon  the  night  of  the  future  from  the 
same  place  where  I  emerged  from  the  night  of  the  past.” 
This  wish  was  not  fulfilled;  but  Dumas’s  IxKly  at  least 
rests  in  Villers-Cotterets,  and  his  grave  preserves  the  same 
relative  distances  from  the  birthplaces  of  Racine  and  La 
Fontaine  which  his  cradle  did. 

The  whole  religious  machinery  of  the  Middle  Ages  seems  in 
full  play  in  France  at  the  present  moment.  IMiracles  take 
place,  and  the  trade  in  rehes  is  even  looking  up ;  but  the 
course  of  business  in  this  line  does  not  always  run  smooth. 
We  read  in  the  Renaissance  that  Dom  Lombard,  the  last 
prior  of  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Senones,  having  died  in 
1813,  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  the  present  parish  priest  of 
Senones  entered  into  an  agreement  with  a  rich  inhabitant 
of  the  place  for  the  sale  of  the  holy  man’s  skeleton.  The 
bargain  stood  thus  :  one  hundred  francs  down,  ])ayable  be¬ 
fore  delivery ;  cost  of  exhumation,  packing,  and  carriage,  to 
be  defrayed  hv  the  buyer.  A  favorable  opportunity  soon 
presented  itself  for  the  delivery  of  the  goo<ls,  but  complica¬ 
tions  supervened  at  the  moment  of  departure.  Some  nota¬ 
bles  of  the  parish,  especially  the  maire  and  his  assistant, 
opposed  the  removal  of  the  precious  remains ;  the  country 
people  ran  up  with  cries  and  threats,  and  proimsed  ringin'^ 
the  alarm  bell.  At  length,  the  priest  was  obliged  to  yfeW, 
and  Dom  Lombard  was  restored  to  mother  earth. 

For  tlie  last  two  years,  those  honorable  members  of 
Parisian  society,  the  rodeurs  de  barriere,  had  retired  into 
private  life,  or  sought  in  other  centres  of  France  their 
means  of  existence.  Within  two  or  three  months,  how¬ 
ever,  they  have  once  more  gratified  the  French  capital 
with  their  presence ;  and  their  presence  reveals  itself  by  a 
serious  number  of  attacks  on  pwssaiUs,  which  have  become 
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as  alarming  by  their  frequent  repetition  as  by  their  brutal 
character.  These  ruffians  do  not  actually  confine  their 
doings  within  the  outside  circle  of  Paris,  but  invade  the 
rtee  gauche,  and  even  venture  to  “  work  ”  in  the  more  fash¬ 
ionable  quarters  of  Paris.  The  French  papers  have  to  re¬ 
cord  daily  some  murderous  attack  made  with  the  greatest 
audacity.  Tliis  rccandescence  of  crime  may  be  owing  to 
the  vast  number  of  common  convicts  who  were  cither  lib¬ 
erated  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  or  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  Communal  revolution  to  make  good  their 
escape.  The  quarantine,  to  which  the  prisoners  returning 
from  the  pontoons  are  subjected  by  the  French  authorities, 
tends  also  to  aggravate  this  state  of  things.  Many  indi¬ 
viduals,  of  inuifferent  morality,  return  from  Brest  or 
Lorient,  and,  being  prevented  from  finding  work  by  the 
unwise  measures  of  the  police,  augment  the  already  nu¬ 
merous  body  of  rodeurs  de  barriere,  and  make  the  streets 
of  Paris  almost  as  unsafe  as  they  were  in  the  last  century. 


SPRLVG’S  MESSENGERS. 


IIappt  the  ear  which  first  perceives. 

From  depths  of  fresldy  blowing  leaves. 
The  sparrow's  cry  along  the  caves. 

Spring’s  herald  he ;  for  when  the  rain 
Is  blown  in  gusts  against  the  pane. 

Ills  is  the  blithest,  loudest  strain. 

A  certain  sobbing  music  fills 
The  violet  hollows  of  the  bills. 

Where  wink  the  yellow  dallbdils. 

The  rust-inenisted  oak  is  mute ; 

But,  from  the  tissnres  round  its  root, 

The  sweet,  fuiut-smelling  cowslips  shoot. 

And  in  the  woods,  yet  soft  for  showers,  — 
In  Winter's  wild,  dishevelled  lowers,  — 
The  violet  takes  heart  and  flowers. 

Ilappv  the  eye  which  then  can  see. 

In  tallow  field  or  bursting  tree. 

The  watchful,  kind  Divinity  1 

Seasons  of  hurtling  storms  and  snows  ) 
Hold  i'  the  dark  the  early  rose ; 

But  fair  the  honeysuckle  blows. 

From  breezy  hedges,  cottage-walls. 

Where  most  at  mom  the  sunshine  falls. 

Its  odor  cornea  at  intervals ; 

And  where  the  parted  branches  hold 
The  light  against  the  blackest  mould. 

The  crocus  shines  in  pneo  or  gold. 

Silver  is  on  the  spectral  larch ; 

You  sec,  through  each  fresh-mantled  arch 
Of  boughs,  the  ruddy  face  of  March ; 

The  moon  has  not  a  redder  light. 

When,  balefnlly  and  dimly  bright. 

She  turns  ccli[M  upon  the  night. 

Sweet  are  the  farms  for  new-polled  hay ; 
Sweet  are  the  changing  sounds  of  day. 
From  iunriiC  to  the  starlit  gray  : 

The  snooded  girl  that  sits  to  sinj^ 

Beside  the  hracken--hadowed  spnng ; 

'i'be  chuivh-jU.'s  miuuU  c.ia'..iug  ring ; 


The  rooks'  alaim,  the  swallows'  cry. 

The  magics'  jangled  litany. 

The  cunews'  challenge  shnil  and  high. 

Happy  the  heart  that  at  snch  time. 

When  even  the  breezes  flow  in  rhyme. 

Feels  yearnings  for  a  farther  clime. 

Sallow  or  fired,  the  day  goes  down. 

Over  the  moorlands  drear  and  brown,  — 

Over  the  sharply  stecpled  town. 

The  crow  goes  broad-winged  to  his  rest ; 

The  linnet  hides  in  ivied  nest ; 

Oi  ion  flames  above  the  west. 

Then,  white  as  is  a  dead  man’s  face. 

Smote  with  death’s  spiritual  grace. 

The  rounded  moon  heaves  up  through  space. 

The  lights  go  out ;  the  village  street 
Is  dumb ;  you  hear  no  passing  feet. 

Nor  yet  the  mill-wheers  plashing  beat. 

Happy  the  lids  that  now  may  close. 

Nor  tear  the  hour  when  Morning  throws. 
Through  lattice  panes,  her  dewiest  rose. 

For  them  the  wind’s  prolonged  surcease. 

Earth’s  brooding  culm,  heaven’s  starred  Increase, 
Shall  be  as  ministers  of  peace. 


American  Organs  in  England.  —  To  obtain  a  market 
for  his  wares  in  England  is  no  small  credit  to  an  American  mana- 
faeturer.  Wages  arc  so  much  lower  there  than  here,  that  the 
American  production  must  have  some  extraordinary  superioritj 
to  warrant  the  higher  price.  It  speaks  well,  then,  for  the  Masos 
&  Hamlin  Cabinet  Organs,  that  they  find  a  large  and  growing 
dem.ind  in  England. 

■Sir  Julius  Benedict,  one  of  the  first,  mnsical  authorities  in 
London,  allows  himself  to  be  quoted  in  the  English  papers  at 
entertaining  the  highest  opinion  of  these  instruments,  predicting 
for  them  the  very  widest  popularity.  Other  London  musical  celeb- 
riiii«,  among  whom  arc  Brinlcy  Kiehards,  Richard  Redhead,  Dr. 
Spark,  Messrs.  Westbrook,  Hopkins,  and  Riinbault,  reiognize 
their  superiority,  and  publicly  indorse  them.  It  may  be,  nov- 
ever,  that  this  Company  does  not  compete  with  English  manu¬ 
facturers  at  so  great  disadvantage,  notwithstanding  the  greater 
cost  of  labor  here.  'Fho  public  arc  familiar  with  what  ma¬ 
chinery  has  done  in  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  watches; 
and  Y  ankee  ingenuity  has  produced  curious  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chinery  lor  the  production  of  the  various  parts  of  thisc  organs 
also. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Independent  explains  some  facts  in  reg^ 
to  the  AIason  &  Hasilin  Co.,  which  arc  interesting  as  toueliing 
the  question  of  the  conflicting  interests  of  lalior  and  c.npital,  and 
which  may  partially  account  for  the  great  success  of  the_  Com¬ 
pany.  Its  stockholders  arc  nearly  all  actively  engaged  in  the 
work ;  the  majority  of  the  stock  is  owned  by  the  threc  Directors 
who  manage  ail  its  atlairs ;  and  its  foremen  and  principal  work¬ 
men  arc  also  stockholders,  so  that  each  has  a  peroonal  interest  in 
what  ho  is  doing. — Scribner^ s  Monthly. 

The  Public  have  for  years  indorsed  Burnett’s  Cocoaisb  m 
an  unrivalled  hair-dressing. 

Colds  and  Coughs.  —  Sudden  changes  of  climate  are  sotircM 
of  PultHonary  and  lironchial  Affectiont.  Take  at  once  “  Brovtit 
Bronchhd  Troches,”  let  the  Cold,  Cough,  or  Irritation  of  tht 
'I'hroat  be  ever  so  slight. 

White’s  Specialty  for  Dyspepsia  will  effect  a  cart  if 
tried  laithiully.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 

By  the  use  of  the  famous  Haltobd  Lbicestershirs  Tabij 
Sauce,  your  soup,  fish,  and  meat  are  made  more  de.icions  an 
nutritive.  Every  person  who  uses  the  Halford  is  its  pr^ 
reference.  Physicaans  heartily  recommend  its  me,  wr  tne; 
know  it  to  be  made  of  choice  material. 


